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THE HALIFAX POOR MAN'S FRIEND SOCIETY, 1820-27 
AN EARLY SOCIAL EXPERIMENT 


Georce E. Harr 


Te Halifax Poor Man’s Friend Society, a voluntary relief- 
giving organization founded on February 17, 1820, was 
ahead of its time in the English-speaking world, in that it 
followed a system of visitation by districts, and showed a certain 
compassionate awareness of the social and economic causes of 
poverty. At a time when the poor in England had lost their freedom 
to the allowance in support of wages, when the poor on this side of 
the Atlantic were farmed out to the lowest bidder, and when the 

r in Halifax must either enter the poor house or starve, the 
Society began to make friendly visits throughout the little colonial 
capital to find out what need existed and to relieve distress after 
careful investigation. 

It will always be a matter of conjecture whether or not the 
founders of the Society invented its procedures. Had Walter 
Bromley, its originator, or some other citizen read the pamphlet, 
published in England, in which Kasper von Voght described the 
enlightened system of public assistance which had been developed 
in Hamburg at the close of the eighteenth century?’ The Society 
employed many of the same features: the division of the town into 
districts, the use of leading citizens as visitors, the regular col- 
lections from subscribers, the survey and weekly visitation of the 
poor, and the provision of employment. Unlike the Hamburg 
system, it did not provide free medical care and a day nursery for 
its indigents, nor did it become the sole source of relief in the 
community by means of funds derived from taxation and voluntary 
contributions. 

Whether any society using procedures like those of the Halifax 
Poor Man’s Friend Society existed in Britain or the United States at 
the time is open to question. The London Society for the Sup- 
pression of Mendicity arrested beggars and reported on writers of 
begging letters, but it failed as a relief agency because it was too 
centralized. The London Society for Bettering the Condition and 
Increasing the Comforts of the Poor merely collected information 
on the general problem of poverty and crusaded for better food 

1Karl de Schweinitz, England’s Road to Social Security (Philadelphia, 1943), 91-3. 
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and lodging for the poor.? The New York Society for the Prevention 
of Pauperism, founded 1817, also inquired into the cause and cure 
of poverty. It ascribed pauperism to ignorance, idleness, lack of 
thrift, intemperance, imprudent marriages, and to numerous 
charitable institutions. Although it recommended a plan of visiting 
by districts, it did not become a relief agency. * On the available 
evidence, therefore, it would appear that in the 1820's a unique 
social experiment was being attempted in the capital of Nova 
Scotia, foreshadowing many of the methods of the Charity 
Organization Societies which were to spring up in Britain and the 
United States fifty years later. 

Thomas Robert Malthus helped destroy this forward-looking 
organization without having known it by name or reputation. When 
he proposed doing away with the existing English poor law he won 
support from many people who could see that the poor rates were 
steadily going up and that often the men who gave out relief were 
neither honest nor efficient. His arguments against public relief 
crossed the Atlantic to the colony of Nova Scotia. They did much 
to kill the Poor Man’s Friend Society, just as surely as if Malthus 
had uttered them himself from a public platform in Halifax. 

. The Poor Man’s Friend Society was actually the climax of several 
attempts to ease the agonies of the many poor people in Halifax. 
They were caught in the vise of hard times created by the 
Napoleonic Wars; hard times tightened by colonial trade restric- 
tions, by farming tied to supplying the armed forces, and by a lack 
of industry;* hard times made crushing by early frost, too much 
rain, and a plague of field mice. So widespread was the destitution 
resulting from crop failures that in the years immediately after the 
Wars the government spent more than ten thousand pounds on 
farm relief.° 

Halifax saw all kinds of misery. A thousand poor Scotch and Irish 
immigrants arrived in 1816 and more than two thousand in each of 
the following three years.* Large bands of Irishmen came from 
Newfoundland. Men tramped in from the rest of the province look- 
ing for work. The town of ten thousand people could provide them 

2Helen Bosanquet, Social Work in London 1869 to 1912: A History of the Charity 
Organization Society (London, 1914), 9-10. 

8Frank Dekker Watson, The Charity Organization Movement in the United States 
(New York, 1922), 67-8. 

4Alton A. Lomas, “The Industrial Development of Nova Scotia 1830-1854” 
(unpublished M.A. dissertation, Dalhousie University, 1950), 3-4. 

5Nova Scotia, Journals of the Assembly, March 22, 1816; Feb. 20, 1818. 


8]. S. Martell, Immigration to and Emigration from Nova Scotia 1815-1838 
(Halifax, N.S., Public Archives, 1942), 91. 
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with neither employment nor decent housing. Many local workmen 
had become unemployed when the Dockyard was removed 
to Bermuda and when building almost came to a standstill. 
Impoverished families belonging to Halifax could get no public 
relief unless they agreed to enter the poor house. Halifax cared for 
seven hundred very young, old, or sick persons in its poor house 
each year,’ charging the maintenance of half of them to the grant 
which it received from the province for the transient poor. The 
town could give able-bodied men and their families only the limited 
help of its philanthropic individuals, its churches, and its Charitable 
Irish and North British Societies. 

Before the Poor Man’s Friend Society came into being the citizens 
made some halting attempts to save the immigrants and others from 
starving. They formed in 1817 an Association for the Relief of 
the Labouring Poor, which provided soup, wood, and some employ- 
ment. Later Governor Dalhousie appointed Michael Tobin and 
Samuel Cunard to move the Newfoundland immigrants from 
Halifax to suitable places in the province.* The following winter 
they opened a soup kitchen, which continued in operation 
until 1820. 

Many people of Halifax were concerned about the suffering, the 
begging, and the indiscriminate giving which they saw on all sides. 
No man was more deeply touched by the tragic waste of human 
lives than Walter Bromley, a retired army paymaster who had 
served under the Duke of Wellington and the founder and master 
of the Royal Acadian School for the poor children of Halifax. He 
probably conceived the Poor Man’s Friend Society, and he certainly 
did most to set it under way. 

The group of citizens who met at the Royal Acadian School on 
February 17, 1820, agreed on a constitution for the new Society. 
The members were to pay an initial fee of twenty shillings, give a 
shilling a month, and act as visitors of the poor. They reserved 
the right to choose yearly from among themselves a managing 
committee of twenty men. A subcommittee of four members was 
to meet once a week to consider the cases reported by the visitors 
and to conduct any business delegated to it by the managing 
committee. Each visitor was obliged to inquire into needy cases in 
his ward; if necessary, he was to grant aid of not more than five 

7The maximum number in the Poor House at any one time was about three 
hundred in 1821. Public Archives of Nova Scotia (hereafter abbreviated as P.A.N.S.), 
MSS Documents of Nova Scotia, Halifax 1754-1828, doc. 102. 


8Michael Tobin and Samuel Cunard to the Earl of Dalhousie, Feb. 9, 1818, 
P.A.N.S., vol. 305, doc. 121. 
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shillings until the subcommittee could review the facts. He was 
required to collect the monthly subscription from the members in 
his ward. He must encourage journeymen and servants to give 
sixpence a month, telling them that through sickness or other 
adversity they might some day need help from the Society.° 

After the meeting the Society circulated two thousand copies of 
an address to the public, urging citizens not to give alms to young 
beggars and describing its plan to assist, after careful investigation, 
“every case of suffering humanity within the precincts of the town.” 
It stated that aid would be given in kind because experience had 
shown that cash relief encouraged vice. Its liberal rule of eligibility 
was printed in italics: 

. . . . no distinction will be made on account of the nation, sect, or party, to 


which the sufferer may belong; real distress, wherever found, will be the only 
recommendation required.'° 


The new committee divided the town into seventeen wards and 
appointed two visitors to each. Samuel Cunard, James Tobin, 
Hugh Bell,’ and other business and professional men gave up 
some of their time to make a survey of the poor in their wards and 
to investigate and relieve each case. They also canvassed the wards 
to make a list of those looking for work, and advertised that they 
would recommend deserving workmen to any employer who might 
need them.’* The employment bureau thus entered into the 
Society's programme. 

The Society reported at its first annual meeting in December, 
1820, that it had helped 4,213 men, women, and children; it had 
provided wood, clothing, bedding, and food, amounting in all to 
£400."* The visitors had enforced the rule that parents would not 
receive help if their children begged. The report expressed regret 
that the Society was short of money because wage-earners had not 
contributed a small part of their income as often as had been 
expected and some subscribers had not paid. 

By this time Malthusians were saying publicly that the Poor 
Man’s Friend Society was encouraging the poor to be idle and 
irresponsible. The Society felt compelled to state that it gave relief 
only to those who could not work and that it found employment 


®Proceedings of the Poor Man’s Friend Society, P.A.N.S., MSS Documents, vol. 117 
(hereafter cited as Proceedings). 


10Acadian Recorder (Halifax), Feb. 19, 1820, 2. 
11Samuel Cunard was later founder of the steamship line which bears his name; 


Hugh Bell became a member of the legislature and the chief instigator of the first 
mental hospital in Nova Scotia. 


12Proceedings, March 2, 1820. 13Acadian Recorder, Dec. 30, 1820. 
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for the able-bodied.** Public support did not fail, however, for 
there was still pressing need to continue the work of charity. A 
thousand more immigrants had landed in Halifax in the preceding 
year—clamouring for food, beckoning for fuel, a huddled, unlearned 
multitude that could nevertheless cry out shrilly against any 
arrogant philosophy which would abandon its members to die like 
sheep in a snowdrift. Misery was to be served for a time. 

During the severe winter of 1821 the Society tried with its 
limited means to grant relief promptly in all cases of real distress. 
The committee instructed the visitors “to make out a list of such 
persons as are in their opinion more properly relievable in the poor 
house than by the funds of this Society”.’° One month later they 
discontinued relief to such persons and applied for their admission 
to the poor house. Seed potatoes were purchased to help poor 
families grow some of their own food. Part of this activity was 
carried out through the subcommittee, which met fortnightly to 
hear the visitors’ account of cases and authorize relief. 

The second annual meeting changed the constitution of the 
Society. It did away with the subcommittee and limited the kinds 
of relief. The weekly and then fortnightly meetings of the sub- 
committee had been too much for its members. Secretary John 
A. Barry had found that the buying and issuing of a great variety of 
food, clothing, bedding, and fuel took up too much of his time.*® 

The Society faced its third year (1822) with a shortage of funds 
and with recognized weaknesses in its procedures. The committee, 
therefore, had long and detailed instructions printed for the 
visitors: 

The Visitors will go through their respective Wards immediately and 
examine into the state of the Poor. 

They will be careful not to relieve any case without previous personal 
inspection; and by no means any case within the jurisdiction of other visitors. 

They will, if possible, go through their several wards at least once a fort- 
night; that paupers . . . may not suffer from want of proper supplies. 

They will, on discovering cases of distress, which are properly objects for 
relief in the Poor House, make application to the Commissioners for their 
admittance into that Establishment . . . and if paupers, so situated, will not 
consent to be placed there if admission can be obtained, they will give them 
no relief from the funds of this charity... . 

They will not supply money except under very peculiar circumstances. . 

The Committee most earnestly solicit punctuality in the attendance of at 
least one Visitor from every Ward, at the different meetings of the Committee, 


14Proceedings, Dec. 20, 1820. 15[bid., March 1, 1821. 
16[bid., Jan. 18, 1822. An account of the annual meeting was published in the 
Acadian Recorder, Jan. 26, 1822, 2. 
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as without strict attention to this particular, the Committee can neither 
ascertain the state of the funds nor regulate any business, which may depend 
upon such knowledge. 


Appearing innocently in the midst of these instructions was one 
which was later to be flung back in the teeth of the Society in the 
battle with the Malthusians: 


They will afford relief in cases of extreme distress to all persons even 
although they may be of known profligate conduct, but they will immediately 


report such cases to the Committee, to be by them brought under the con- 
sideration of the Magistracy.17 


The critics of the Society were now heard again. Edmund Ward, 
editor of the Halifax Free Press, who two years before had been a 
visitor for the Society, wrote: “The utility of affording occupation 
to the poor, has always appeared to us to be very evident; and we 
were in hopes at the period that the Poor Man’s Friend Society was 
established, that some plan would have been devised, by which 
the indigent might be enabled to make some return, for the 
assistance which is afforded by that Institution. . . .” Ward referred 
the reader to extracts which he had taken from the fifth report 
of the Society for the Prevention of Pauperism in the City of New 
York, which showed that public provision for the poor increased 
pauperism by opposing the great law of nature, “If any will not 
work, neither shall he eat.”!* 

The fourth year of the Society’s activities, 1823, was marked by 
its adoption of soup giving as a method of mass relief. Some of its 
committee members and visitors had helped in the operation of a 
soup house a few years before and had found it a sure and ready 
way to keep hundreds alive in time of depression. Elsewhere, too, 
in Britain and the United States, this was an era of soup houses. 
Following the example provided by Count Rumford, the “most 
respectable inhabitants” of large cities provided meals of soup to 
poor people at small charge or upon tickets donated by charitable 
neighbours. 

What circumstances led the Poor Man’s Friend Society to turn 
to the soup kitchen and give up, in part, the relieving of a poor 
family in the privacy of its own home? The visitors, separated from 
their clients by the gulfs of birth, education, and wealth, were 
possibly not aware of the adverse effects which this change in 
practice would have on their morale and independence. The soup 
boiler and the ladle were readily accepted as instruments of 


17Proceedings, Jan. 22, 1822. 18Free Press (Halifax), March 5, 1822, 39-40. 
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organized charity. They did arouse some criticism, not because they 
came to dominate the unemployed workman, stood him in a queue, 
and symbolized the loss of his dignity as a man, but because they 
did not always distinguish whether the hand that clutched the soup 
ticket was deserving or undeserving. 

Although immigration through the port of Halifax had diminished 
and farming had made some recovery under the stimulus of Agri- 
cola, trade had remained depressed in 1823 and there was still 
much unemployment and privation. These conditions moved a 
special committee of the Society to obtain the free use of boilers 
and a house situated on Joseph Marchington’s wharf. One hundred 
gallons of soup were ladled out at one o'clock every day under 
the supervision, in rotation, of the twenty members of the general 
committee.’® But, for the Society’s sake, this dispensing of soup was 
indeed unfortunate because its programme of mass assistance made 
“the soup company” vulnerable to ridicule. 

The fifth year, 1824, marked the height of the Society's 
enthusiasm and effectiveness. “Hegesias” wrote to his newspaper, 
the Acadian Recorder, recommending the soup house as the best 
way to relieve the starving.” The committee opened the soup 
kitchen again because they were fully convinced of its great benefit. 
Thereupon, “Mercator” wrote a letter to the editor of the Recorder 
which must have partially shaken public belief in the Society's 
programme: 

No institution of so benevolent an aim as the Halifax Poor Man’s Friend 
Society, has ever in our community met with a more firm and decided 
opposition from religious and even charitable men. This has arisen Sir not so 
much from a disbelief in its efficiency as from the —o that its operations, 


in the place of being advantageous, are in the end highly and dangerously 
prejudicial to those very persons, who are the objects of its bounty. 


“Mercator” ended his epistle by telling a story about an Irish 
labourer who refused to work for him because “Charity & Co. pays 
him for keeping his back straight and his hands clean.”** His letter 
shows that in Halifax there was a small group of educated men who 
were strong proponents of the laissez faire, class-conscious, anti-poor- 
relief doctrine to which Adam Smith and Joseph Townshend had 
contributed much but which had been sharpened into a weapon 
by the Reverend T. R. Malthus. 

Moved perhaps by this criticism, the Society turned again to 
the problem of finding work for the poor. A committee of industry 


19Proceedings, Feb. 7, 1823. 
“Acadian Recorder, Jan. 24, 1824, 2. 21Jbid., March 27, 1824, 2. 
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met three times a week to interview all able-bodied unemployed 
men who were sent from the wards and to register their names and 
occupations. No relief was given after the visitors had written “able 
bodied” across a man’s ticket unless it were countersigned by the 
committee.** 

The committee reported that by every sort of inquiry they had 
found the fifty-nine men interviewed “perfectly willing to work, 
even at the lowest rate of wages that could yield sustenance.” “In 
no instance have the Committee made any interruption to the 
charity, except in the single case of a wood-sawer, a coloured man, 
who refused to lower the rate of wages, and said, that he would 
rather starve than accept of a shilling for cutting a cord.” The 
report covered all but five wards, which had made no return: either 
they had no able-bodied persons unemployed or the visitors had 
misunderstood. The committee, therefore, recommended a thorough 
survey of employment so that broad measures could be taken. 
They had made careful enquiries among merchants and others 
about the possibility of employing boys from eleven to fourteen 
years of age, the children of poor parents, in the manufacture of 
nails, which were in short supply in the province. They also asked 
persons having jobs for listed workmen to apply at the Acadian 
School. 

Several labourers told the committee that they were not frugal 
enough in the summer because they had no place to deposit their 
small savings. The committee of industry was asked to find out if 
a savings bank could be started. Several special meetings took place 
in the midst of great excitement. Some authorities believed that 
a public bank should be founded before a savings bank was formed, 
as the difficulty of raising the interest for small and fluctuating 
deposits seemed insurmountable. Lieutenant-Governor Kempt was 
so anxious to see the bank in operation that he pledged £100 from 
his own purse towards the interest which might be demanded 
during the first year; and His Majesty’s Council agreed to make up 
any deficiency that might arise.** Yet the plans fell through. During 
the next year the Halifax Banking Company opened its doors for 
business, but it was not until 1832 that a savings bank was estab- 
lished, and then, quite successfully, in connection with the office 
of the provincial treasurer. 

At last, before the fifth annual meeting could be held, the Poor 
Man’s Friend Society came under strenuous attack. One who signed 


22[bid., Feb. 7, 1824, 3. 23] bid., March 6, 1824, 2. 
24Proceedings, March 29, April 3, 7, 8, 1824. 
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himself “Malthus” began on January 12, 1825, a series of weekly 
letters to the editor of the Novascotian. In six weeks he provoked 
a violent controversy in which every Halifax newspaper took part 
with editorials or contributed letters. He did much to undermine 
the confidence of the public in the Society, and he chilled the 
ardour of the lukewarm members, who had now an excuse to 
withdraw. 

“Malthus” stated in his first two letters that the Poor Man’s Friend 
Society had raised £1,670 in four years of operation, and had, by 
relieving about one thousand persons a year, exercised a bad 
influence on the lower classes. He used all the arguments that 
have been advanced against helping one’s fellow man since time 
began. Relief destroys every motive to economy and favours the 
increase of crime; it encourages waste in time of plenty and teaches 
the labourer to exhaust his earnings in the grogshop and worse. 
There is no need for people to be unemployed; the labourer gets 
enough work in the summer to tide him over the winter with casual 
employment then, 

The correspondent then launched into a contrast between the 
compassion of the individual of the upper class who enters the 
lowly hut “to soothe with a gentle look the pang of the widow” and 
the callousness of the one who makes peace with his sense of duty 
by contributing to the funds of the Socjety. He held that public 
bodies did not discriminate in giving relief: “The hired dealer of 
the soup fills and gives away the ladleful with the same tearless 
eye and unmelting heart to the pert and bouncing courtezan and 
to the fearful, retiring and trembling suppliant.”** This wry and 
even humorous rhetoric was echoed in an editorial of Edmund 
Ward which prophesied concerning the Society, “It may drag out 
a precarious existence for another year, but we think even that 
is problematical.””* 

The Royal Gazette and the Philanthropist defended the Society." 
The Acadian Recorder carried a concise editorial with a tart ending: 


Subscriptions are about to be solicited for the Poor Man’s Friend Society. 
We can only say, that we know of no establishment better managed, or more 
calculated to relieve real distress, and to put down the infamous trade o! 
street begging. If this Society did not exist, more would be given to importunate 
and undeserving objects at our doors than is now given by its funds. . 

Its opponents, are chiefly, we believe, from among those who theorize on its 


25Novascotian, Jan. 19, 1825, 28. 
°6Free Press, Jan. 25, 1825, 15. 
*7Nova Scotia Royal Gazette, Jan. 26, 1825, 3; Philanthropist, Jan. 27, 1825, 3. 
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affairs; but never inspect the state of the unfortunate in their wretched abodes 
of chilliness and hungry desperation.*® 


The general committee met to prepare for the annual meeting 
and to discuss the attacks which had been made. The members 
remarked that the critics who were trying to paralyse the Society’s 
operations would show more candour and real regard for the poor 
if they would point out to the committee its evils and the proposed 
remedy. Every objection was carefully discussed and refuted. 
Edmund Ward did not appear, nor did “Malthus,” if he was there, 
make himself known. The committee agreed that these and any 
other critics would be readily admitted and heard at any monthly 
meeting. “Spectator,” who was at the meeting, had this to say, 
“I am one of the many in Halifax who desire no better assurance 
of the excellence of an Institution than that Mr. Ward has 
attacked it.”*° 

On the eve of the fifth annual meeting Edmund Ward laid down 
a heavy barrage in the Free Press. He thought it was generally 
admitted that the Society bestowed its funds on the profligate and 
extravagant, who should feel the pressure of want and be taught 
to lead a more rational and better life. He believed that one or 
two gentlemen of the Society should use a small portion of their 
accumulated thousands to create employment by opening the 
Shubenacadie Canal or by encouraging trade with South America. 
He said that a savings bank was needed. “Nothing of the kind 
however is thought of in this town. . . .”*° 

Many influential citizens attended the fifth annual meeting. Some 
came to take up verbal rapiers and broadswords for the Society; 
others came in the hope that the adversaries would appear and 
provide entertainment. J. Leander Starr, the secretary, read the 
annual report.* He reminded those present that the officers of 
the Society served free of charge and that the visitors were careful 
to inquire into every case before any relief was given. During 
the five years the average value of relief to each individual was 
four shillings and a penny a year. He touched on the valiant 
attempt to establish a savings bank and recommended some 
measures to help poor people save. Honourable Enos Collins, 

28Acadian Recorder, Jan. 29, 1825, 8. 

29Ibid., 2, letter to the editor. 

30Free Press, Feb. 1, 1825, 18-19. 

31The proceedings of this meeting were reported at length in the Novascotian, 
Feb. 2, 1825, 41. During the year 1,326 persons had received 1,000 feet of wood 


and 7,000 gallons of soup. The legislature had given £100, the Amateur Theatre 
£50, and the townsfolk £175—only one-half of the subscriptions of the year 1820. 
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merchant prince, moved that the report be received and printed. 
Michael Tobin proposed a resolution expressing confidence in the 
Society. James W. Johnston supported it in a witty and powerful 
speech. The brilliant and untiring barrister, Charles R. Fairbanks, 
supported it.** So did John A. Barry, who as the zealous secretary 
for four years had impaired his health. Even the gentle and urbane 
chairman, Judge Brenton Halliburton, spoke warmly on the subject. 
Mr. Johnston made clear the choice which the community would be 
called upon to make between organized and individual charity: 
“Can any man seriously doubt which is to be preferred? Can any 
man consent to abandon or break down an active, well regulated 
Society and leave the poor to the chances of fortuitous aid?” That 
was the theme of a statement which the Society made a few days 
later to the public. This reviewed its history and methods and 
pointed out that few citizens had the leisure to enquire into the 
actual condition of the poor people who daily asked ‘hem for help. 
Individual charity was more likely to be misapplied than organized 
charity.** 

The local “Malthus” and Edmund Ward continued to fulminate 
against the Society, and skilfully selected ammunition from the 
campaign which was being carried on in Britain against the poor 
laws. Ward borrowed from Ewing’s Report on the Poor in Glasgow: 
“If the fear of want be removed, if a prospect of maintenance be 
held out independent of exertion, and if a liberal refuge be provided 
for all who are in poverty; indifference, sloth and pauperism, with 
all their concomitant evils and vices will inevitably ensue.”™ 
“Malthus” quoted from the great Edmund Burke: “Public and 
indiscriminate charity, I contend, Sir, is one of the breakers upon 
which the happiness and well being of Society will be ship- 
wrecked.”*® 

“Malthus” asked how the poor in Halifax subsisted from 1749 
to 1819, how many perished from starvation. He decried the printed 
direction given to the visitors about affording relief in cases of 
extreme distress to all persons, even though they were of known 
profligate conduct. Finally he spoke of the need to let “the natural 
checks to population to act free and without control.”** In that he 
had well learned the lesson of the master whose surname he had 
borrowed. 


82Johnston was later premier of Nova Scotia; Fairbanks became a legislator 
and judge. 
33Novascotian, Feb. 2, 1825, 41. 84Free Press, Feb. 2, 1825, 23. 
35Novascotian, Feb. 2, 1825, 45. 36Free Press, Feb. 26, 1825, 74-5. 
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Damaged somewhat in the public confidence, but unshaken in 
its own high resolve, the Poor Man’s Friend Society rallied its 
friends and tightened its administration against criticism. The 
general committee asked its members to serve as commissioners, 
one in each ward, to accompany the visitors and assist them. The 
Society decided not to reopen the soup house. It also repealed 
the clause in the instructions to visitors which required them to 
place in the poor house those destitute applicants having legal 
settlement in Halifax.** The committee of industry was busy once 
more, but without the leadership of Walter Bromley. He had gone 
back to England to live, and would be sorely missed by the poor 
and downtrodden, Indian, coloured, and white alike. 

In March, 1825, the Society presented its customary petition to 
the Assembly. This time, expecting a cooler reception, the two 
joint secretaries wrote to all members of the House representing 
Halifax County.** The petition pointed out that although commerce 
and industry had recovered to some extent and the winter was 
unusually mild, there were many persons who were ill or unable 
to find work: “children whose parents’ crimes of intoxication and 
idleness are visited on their offspring in the shape of hunger, 
nakedness and beggary.”*® None the less the Legislature voted 
only £50. Its annual provincial grant halved and its voluntary 
subscriptions reduced, the Society was forced to curtail relief. 

All visitors seemed to have worked faithfully until April. The 
secretaries reported at a meeting in that month that some of them 
had neglected to give in their last returns. The visitors were notified 
that until the returns had been made, they should not give out relief 
and in extreme cases the treasurer and secretaries would authorize 
relief in those wards.*° 

The committee reported to the sixth annual meeting that 1,400 
persons had received relief in 1825. Improved commercial activity, 
more employment in the summer and autumn, and a mild winter 
had reduced the need of relief, but old age, infancy, sickness, and 
desertion remained as causes of poverty in the best of times. The 
Society had worked “during six years of unexampled depression.” 
It now resolved that there was enough money on hand to purchase 
wood for the relief of the poor during 1826, and that it would be 
37Proceedings, Jan. 27, Feb. 4, 1825. 

38] bid., March 7, 1825. 
39Petition of the Committee of the Poor Man’s Friend Society, March 4, 1825, 
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unnecessary to solicit subscriptions from the public unless some 
unforeseen necessity should arise.* Visitors were named for sixteen 
wards, of which seven were to have only one visitor. Evidently 
fewer citizens were taking an interest. 

The last recorded meeting of the Society was held on February 
16, 1827, at the Exchange Coffee House, with four members present. 
It is evident from the report of the treasurer that during the 
previous year £70 worth of wood had been distributed to dis- 
tressed families, although no minutes of any meetings had been 
entered in the proceedings book. The treasurer reported a balance 
of £45 12s. 6d. There was some talk of buying fifty cords of wood 
and dividing it equally among the different congregations, with 
the understanding that the clergy would give it to those in need. 
On a rough slip of paper found in the proceedings book there is 
the following notation: 

Sir, 


The Com® of the P.M.F.S’. being agreed to divide the rem® balance of 
its funds among the diff. Cong™* in town, you will please receive from M.G. 








Black the sum of & bs the portion allotted to ———————— to be 
applied under your dir® to the use of the poor belonging to your Cons. 
45-7-6 
6-9-6 


Malthus, better times, and human lethargy had given the Poor 
Man’s Friend Society its final blow. Yet in the year that those four 
remaining members met to wind up the affairs of the Society about 
two thousand immigrants set foot in Halifax.‘ The organization 
would be missed. Within a short time there were again “hordes of 
beggars prowling the streets.”** 

The decline of the Halifax Poor Man’s Friend Society was not 
entirely the result of Malthusian criticism. Probably, however, with 
such an array of energetic and intelligent citizens as members, the 
Society would have continued its efforts during the eighteen- 
thirties and forties, decades of unregulated immigration and 
desperate times, if its supporters had not had to face the distrust 
of poor relief which Malthus and his disciples had spread through- 
out the English-speaking world. His followers in Halifax turned his 
teachings to suit their own ends, for he actually did write: “It is 
practicable to mitigate the violence and relieve the severe pressure 

*1Novascotian, Feb. 18, 1826, 62-3. 
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of the present distress, so as to carry the sufferers through to better 
times, even though this can only be done at the expense of some 
sacrifices, not merely of the rich, but of other classes of the poor.”** 

The fallacy, however, in the local arguments was that Edmund 
Ward and his friends succeeded in calling the Society's pro- 
gramme “public charity.” The real Malthus had little to say 
about charitable bodies such as the Halifax Poor Man’s Friend 
Society. He did state that he had no objection to them as long as 
they limited their relief to the genuine objects of charity, that is, 
to those suffering unmerited calamities; he criticized persons who 
gave to such organizations only because it was expected of them. 
His followers in Halifax took all that he had written against the 
English poor laws and applied it to the Poor Man’s Friend Society. 
Its members, who were men of action and not of theory, did not 
correct this impression and fought on Ward's own terms. It is safe, 
however, to say that the enemies of the Society were imbued with 
the spirit if not the letter of Malthus’ doctrine, and he might well 
have approved of their attacks if he had been on the scene. As for 
the ordinary readers of the Halifax newspapers, their imagination 
could be captured more easily with ridicule than with theory and 
they were sure to say of the critics’ allegations, as so many have 
said in all generations, “Where there’s smoke there’s fire.” 

In the beginning the Society attempted to afford general relief 
to “every case of suffering humanity within the precincts of the 
town, “° including immigrants. If it had received heartier support 
from the people, it might eventually have done away with the 
repressive system of relief in the poor house and it might have 
developed procedures by which the visitors, instead of using inves- 
tigation in a negative way to prevent imposition, could have used 
their relationship with the poor to help them to rehabilitate them- 
selves. Instead the Society was forced by lack of funds to take the 
backward step of inquiring into the legal settlement of each 
applicant for relief, and if he were eligible to enter the poor house 
to force him to do so or go without. The Society later thought better 
of this ruling and repealed it. By dispensing soup the Society 
departed from its original principle of personal inquiry before 
giving assistance, but it was probably compelled to adopt this 
mode of mass relief on account of the great numbers of destitute 


44Rey. T. R. Malthus, An Essay on Population (2 vols., Everyman ed., London, 
n.d.), II, 58. 


45Acadian Recorder, Feb. 19, 1820, 2. 
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immigrants pouring into Halifax and the lack of sufficient funds to 
meet their needs. 

While people of that generation emphasized the personal causes 
of poverty, the Society, to its lasting credit, recognized and pro- 
claimed some of the social factors in destitution. It reminded the 
public more than once that reverses of fortune might come to any 
man, and that many persons were reduced to a state of hunger and 
privation by illness and a general condition of unemployment. Its 
committee of industry reported that the unemployed men whom 
they had interviewed were “perfectly willing to work.” It vigorously 
attempted to initiate a savings bank and a programme of employ- 
ment, because it realized the importance of self-help as a partial 
solution of the plight of the poor. Unfortunately the doctrine of 
laissez faire, and the moralizing objection to poor relief as voiced 
by the Malthusians, destroyed the Society just when it was evolving 
procedures for the humane and enlightened treatment of the poor— 
in contrast with the current handling of them as near-criminals. 





SIR GEORGE GIBBONS AND THE BOUNDARY WATERS 
TREATY OF 1909? 


ALAN O. GrBBons 


HE Boundary Waters Treaty of 1909 established principles 

to govern the use of waters in which both Canada and the 

United States had an interest and provided for the setting 
up of the International Joint Commission to give effect to such 
principles in specific cases. This paper seeks to tell the story of the 
negotiations leading to the signing and ratification of the treaty as 
seen through the eyes of the principal Canadian negotiator, George 
(afterwards Sir George) Gibbons, K.C., of London, Ontario. 

Late in 1905, Gibbons had been appointed chairman of the 
Canadian section of the International Waterways Commission, an 
advisory body consisting of three Americans and three Canadians, 
that had recently been set up by concurrent legislation primarily 
to consider and report on problems arising out of the common 
water boundary from the head of the Great Lakes to the end of the 
international section of the St. Lawrence. Already the Commission 
had shown that three Americans and three Canadians sitting down 
together could reach unanimous agreement on the settlement of 
contentious questions, but Gibbons was disturbed by the lack of 
recognized general principles regulating the use of boundary 
waters on which to base decisions. He felt that if each case was 
to be decided sui generis the dice would be loaded in favour of the 
stronger power. He set out, therefore, to secure by treaty both the 
establishment of principles governing the use of boundary waters 
and an expanded jurisdiction for the International Waterways 
Commission—power to decide, not merely to recommend—so that 
questions could be dealt with as they arose without setting up a 
special commission in each case. 

As will be seen from the correspondence, he was also determined 
that in future all such questions should be settled directly by 
Americans and Canadians without the intervention of the British 
government or British diplomats. It should be recalled that Canada 
then had no Department of External Affairs and no direct diplo- 
matic representation in the United States. While the practice had 

1This article is based on the papers of Sir George C. Gibbons in the Public Archives 
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grown up of Canadian and American officials discussing and settling 
some common problems, most major and a good many minor 
matters had to be handled through the machinery of Whitehall. 
Quite apart from the inefficiency of this roundabout procedure 
there was more than a suspicion in Canada that her interests would 
not always be considered of paramount importance by the British 
government—the settlement of the Alaska boundary dispute still 
rankled. 


Gibbons’ first task was to win over his American colleagues on 
the Commission to his way of thinking. He started the ball rolling 
with the following letter,* dated April 6, 1906, to George Clinton 
of Buffalo, one of the American members of the International 
Waterways Commission: 


In your short acknowedgment of my last letter, you express the hope that 
we may find something on which we can agree, when we meet in Buffalo, on 
the 26th of this month. 

I am afraid that your hope will not be realized, and when I have told you 
why, perhaps you will agree that the fault is not entirely on our side. 

The United States seem to want to preserve the scenic beauty and grandeur 
of Niagara Falls, and your Government is desirous, almost anxious, that 
Canada should agree to a treaty or arrangement which will accomplish 
that object. 

We—the Canadian members of the International Waterways Commission— 
to whom the question has been referred by our Government say: 

The American members of the Commission admit that the diversions of 
water for power purposes on the Canadian side do not affect the American 
Fall in the slightest degree, and as we claim that these diversions have no 
appreciable effect on the Horse Shoe Fall, we contend that the possibility of 
a greater diversion should not be denied us, if it is shown, after a period of 
time, that such a greater diversion will not have a material injurious effect on 
the natural beauty or grandeur of Niagara Falls. 

Popular clamour, you will say! Why should Governments or intelligent 
people give way before an unreasonable popular cry? 

Power is wanted in the State of New York. Power is a necessity to the 
welfare of the Province of Ontario. The development of power on the American 
side of the Falls has reached even exceeded the limit unless serious and 
permanent injury to the American Fall is to be pas The development 
on the Canadian can be made much greater, without effect on the American 
Fall, and without materially diminishing the great beauty of the Horse Shoe 
Fall. We are willing to share the power generated at the Falls with the people 
of the State of New York. 

These being the facts, I ask, why in the name of creation, do you want us 
to agree to recommend that a treaty be conchided, precluding for all time or 


for a very long period of time, the possible development of such a useful 
commodity as electric energy? 


2Gibbons to Clinton, April 6, 1906. 
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But, let us admit that owing to differences of opinion on the merits of the 
question, and for sake of amity between the two countries, we should be 
willing to give in on this question, do you not think that your Government 
should meet us half-way, and consent that the treaty concluded for the 
preservation of Niagara Falls should also include the settlement of all other 
causes of difference or grievance on all other International Rivers or lakes. 

You will recollect our plea for the settlement of the difficulty which has 
arisen on the St. John River, and at the risk of being tedious, I am going to 
tell you our contention there. 

We claim that your people in the State of Maine, have obstructed the 
American channel of the St. John River at Van Buren, by the construction of 
piers and booms, greatly to the detriment of navigation, and in contravention 
of the provisions of the Ashburton-Webster treaty. We claim that, professedly 
acting under a statute of the Legislature of the State of Maine, certain 
parties, in that State, have erected a dam at the foot of Lake Chamberlain, 
which diverts to the Penobscot river, water which naturally flowed into the 
Allegash river and thence to the St. John river, thereby depriving the a 
river of a large quantity of water which is required for driving logs down 
the Allegash to the St. John river, and thence down the St. John river. This. 
also in contravention with the provisions of the treaty between the two 
countries. 

We met you in Washington in May 1905, hoping that the question of the 
St. John river would be one of the first questions dealt with. We were refused 
satisfaction. Relying on a quasi-promise that the scope of your powers of 
investigation would eventually be enlarged, we agreed to continue joint work 
on the Great Lakes System only, and now, you want us or let me say—your 
Government want us to agree to recommendations, which might form the 
basis of a Treaty for the Preservation of Niagara Falls, without making a 
move to give our Country satisfaction in the matter of the St. John River and 
all other matters connected with other International Waterways. 

It is an unreasonable position on the part of your Government, and one 
which we cannot advise our Government to accept. 

We shall not come to a satisfactory “entente cordiale”, unless your Govern- 
ment consents to an investigation of all the problems connected with all 
the International Waterways from the Atlantic to the Pacific, so that the 
one Treaty shall settle the Preservation of the Falls as well as all causes of 
difference on all International Rivers. 

Our Government will not, unless I am greatly mistaken consent to a Treaty 
for Niagara Falls alone, to the exclusion of all other points of contention 
on the International Waterways between the two countries. 

I have marked this letter confidential, but if you think it worth while, you 
may show it to General Ernest and to Mr. Wisner. It is not for publication 
however. 

I trust that when we meet, later this month, that the American section will 
bring us the good news that you are authorized to investigate all the Inter- 
national Rivers. 


The initial American reaction was hesitant. A report® of the Inter- 
national Waterways Commission dated May 3, 1906, makes clear 


3Reports of the International Waterways Commission, 1906, II, 103-4; Canada, 
Sessional Paper, no. 19, 7 Edward VII. 
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that the Canadian members agreed to certain conclusions regarding 
diversions at Niagara on the understanding that their views as to 
the necessity of establishing general principles should be in- 
corporated in the report. The American members, however, then 
added a paragraph to the effect that the enunciation of general 
principles was not within the scope of their functions. Yet by 
November 15 they had been brought to the position of signing 
without reservation a further report* recommending the negotiation 
of a treaty to define the uses which might be made of boundary 
waters. In January, 1907, the Canadian Government accordingly 
instructed Gibbons to go to Washington to explore the possibility 
of reaching an agreement with the United States along these lines. 
After his first visit there he wrote to Laurier, the Prime Minister, 
as follows:° 


I have just returned from Washington where I had an interview with 
Secretary Root and Secretary Taft. The matter was arranged through Mr. 
Howard in charge of the British Embassy, as the American authorities thought 
that desirable. ° 

I explained to them that our Commission had agreed upon important 
principles with relation to the use and diversion of boundary waters; as it 
was absolutely essential that some principle should be agreed upon and 
settled by treaty or otherwise, and asked what course they thought desirable 
to make our work effective. That led to a general discussion, in which | 
formed a very favourable opinion of Secretary Taft and a very unfavourable 
one of Secretary Root. Both were exceedingly kind and courteous, both gave 
up important appointments to see me and insisted on doing so, but Secretary 
Root is the shrewd American who wants all he can get without being particular 
about the manner of getting. 

Secretary Taft agreed that there should be a permanent Commission, that 
would establish principles applicable everywhere. Secretary Root would like 
to deal with each of them to his own advantage. Secretary Taft thought the 
jurisdiction of the Commission should be extended, that it should be made 
permanent and that it was their policy to see we got fair play, which he quite 
conceded we never would get from special commissions constituted by local 
politicians and full of local prejudices. 

It is a somewhat long story and I only drop you this note now to say that 
the outcome of it all was—the suggestion from both of them that I ought to 
go down again after Mr. Bryce got in the saddle, have a talk over the situation 
with him and arrange for another joint Conference. 

It is evident that we are going to have trouble coming to any effective 
conclusion with these people; it may be accomplished by a persistent effort. 

My own idea, growing stronger every day, is that there is only one way in 
which we will get fair play, and avoid a conflict with them, and that is by a 
permanent joint Commission which will play the game fairly, and whose 
conclusions will be so justified by public opinions, even in the United States, 
as to compel their acceptance. 


4]bid., 131. 5Gibbons to Laurier, Feb. 15, 1907. 
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I may be wrong but I think Mr. Root’s own view is somewhat changed by 
the conference. Once they understand our attitude will not be receded from 
they will accept the situation in my opinion. 


During the next three months, despite two or more trips to 
Washington, little progress was made, but in May Gibbons and 
Clinton, the legal member of the American section, were instructed 
by their respective governments to meet together and draft a 
treaty along the lines of the Commission's recommendations. 
Negotiations continued during the summer, the principal difference 
of opinion arising over the advisability of having a permanent 


umpire. Reporting to Sir Richard Cartwright, the Acting Prime 
Minister, on June 27 Gibbons said:°® 


Mr. Clinton’s scheme, which I have no doubt has met with Mr. Root’s 
approval provided for a permanent arbitrator being chosen at once who would 
be always in office and ready to decide between the two sections of the 
Commission if they should differ. I think this is very objectionable; all would 
depend upon the arbitrator and we would be at his mercy. You will see how 
I have put the matter. I think the policy should be to force the Commission 
to agree upon conclusions if possible. There will really not be any trouble in 
getting them to do so I think under my proposed arrangement but if we had 


a standing umpire it would be a constant menace to peace between the 
members. 


He won his point and was able to submit an agreed draft to 
Laurier on September 24, at which time he wrote:* 


You will see that I have succeeded in getting matters along the line of my 
original draft without the surrender of any material point. In fact, I think you 
will agree that the matter is altogether satisfactory. 

I may say that when I saw Mr. Bryce in August he seemed very much 
delighted at the prospect of this Treaty going through and said that the 
British Government heartily approved of the suggested Board. I went over 
the whole matter with him, clause by clause. He says he thinks the thing can 
be got through the Senate. If it can it will be the best thing that ever happened 
this country and, in my opinion, it is the only way of preventing friction 
between ourselves and the Mother Country as well as between Great Britain 
and the United States. 

Once the Americans come to deal directly with us they will play the game 
fairly. It is only because we have got John Bull along that they bully us. 
Once get him out of the game and there will be no prestige in tackling a little 


fellow who will kick their shins. I only pray that Mr. Bryce’s view as to the 
Senate is correct. 


As a result of objections raised in Ottawa a number of changes 
were made, and a revised draft was agreed upon by Gibbons and 


6Gibbons to Cartwright, June 27, 1907. 
7Gibbons to Laurier, Sept. 24, 1907. 
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Clinton. This draft, however, was coldly received in Washington. 
On December 16, Gibbons wrote to Laurier:® 


My visit to Washington was not satisfactory. I spent a great deal of time 
with Mr. Bryce reiterating the same thing to very little purpose. I thought 
that Mr. Root had conceded, as Mr. Taft plainly did, that a permanent Com- 
mission should be appointed to whom all matters of difference should be 
referred. Mr. Taft, in my presence, told Mr. Root and Mr. Bacon plainly that 
it was the only way in which we would get any fair show and that special 
Commissions were necessarily political and partisan. 

I had thought that when Mr. Bryce (sic) asked Mr. Clinton to draft the 
Treaty he had yielded upon that point. I got no information from Mr. Bryce 
who is evidently not in touch with him at all. In fact, I got little from Mr. 
Bryce except talk, nine-tenths of it quite outside the issue. His courtesy and 
personal kindness make it awkward to tell the truth, but I have had an 
opportunity as I have never had before, of sizing the situation up and the 
truth demands that I should tell you that Mr. Bryce is of no assistance but, in 
my opinion, an obstruction to obtaining what ought to be insisted upon, a 
permanent Commission. 

Of course there was no suggestion that I should go with him to see Mr. Root. 
That he did, but apparently only had an interview of a few minutes in which 
Mr. Root insisted thet there should be a special Commission with reference to 
the Milk River matter and also insisted that there should be a special Com- 
mission dealing with the question of defining the boundary in Lakes Erie and 
Ontario. 

This latter matter is fraught with the greatest danger. By the Treaty of 
Ghent the boundary line was declared to be along the middle of these two 
Lakes. The Commissioners failed to delineate upon any map or chart lines 
through the middle of these Lakes fixing the boundary. The Americans did 
prepare an unsigned chart which is on file at Washington and has been in 
common use ever since. The British. Admiralty also prepared a somewhat 
similar chart. The whole matter is referred to in our report which you will find 
at page 230 of the blue book containing the same. 

Now if the matter gets into wrong hands there is the gravest danger. 
Our Commission has practically agreed upon a boundary line which would 
be eminently fair and satisfactory to our people but, not having jurisdiction 
to deal with it, only made an interim report and asked for power. 

What “along the middle of the Lake” means when applied to Lake Erie is 
a very grave question. If you look at the Long Point formation you will see 
one of the difficulties. Is Long Point to be treated as an island, which it now is 
and which it is shown to be on some of the older maps, or is it a peninsula as 
we contend, and as it undoubtedly was at the time the Treaty of Ghent 
was made? 

Under our proposed settlement the boundary line would lie about eight or 
ten miles South of the end of Long Point. If Long Point is to be treated as an 
island, the boundary line would lie just outside of Long Point and we would 
lose our most valuable fisheries. 

I call your attention to this matter especially because it is just one of the 


8Gibbons to Laurier, Dec. 16, 1907. 
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many things that are liable, in the case of special Commissions, to brood 
mischief between these two countries. 

I think your attitude now should be one of firm insistence upon a permanent 
Board to deal with all these matters and, moreover, I think it is absolutely 
essential that somebody equal to the occasion should deal with Mr. Root. 

While my impression of Mr. Taft and Mr. Theodore Burton, Chairman of 
Rivers and Streams Committee, is most favorable, I am not wrong in the 
estimate I made of Mr. Root. He is a keen, aggressive and not over scrupulous 
American and Mr. Bryce is about as unsuitable, in my opinion, as any one 
that can be suggested to combat him. 

I have managed to keep my relations with all of them of a friendly character 
and I only give you now my personal views because I think you ought to have 
them and because I think the situation is extremely critical. No. headway will 
ever be made with a man like Mr. Root unless he is faced and a stand taken, 
not bumptiously but most determinedly. 

Nothing that I can say is stronger than what Mr. Taft said for me in my 
presence to Mr. Root. No one knows better than Mr. Root knows that special 
Commissions are a fraud. Mr. Taft is big enough and man enough not to 
want an advantage. Mr. Root wants all the advantage he can get. 

Mr. Root pretended to yield but he is evidently going back again to his 
natural inclinations. I shall be glad to have your further instructions if I can 
be of further assistance, and, if you think it necessary and can spare the time 
to see me, will come down. 


He followed up this communication on January 8, 1908:° 


I enclose your copy of a letter received the other day from Mr. Bryce. 
I have answered him that I will go to Washington when required. 

The trouble is that when I get there he will want to be the intermediator, 
and we would accomplish about ten times as much in the same space of 
time if I could see Mr. Root with him and thresh matters out. 

Personally, I have not the slightest ambition in this matter, but if we are 
to make headway, Canadians have to meet Americans directly and not through 
the intervention of Englishmen, however capable in a scholarly way. 

This is a business proposition. The whole thing is in a nutshell. Special 
Commissions are not satisfactory. A permanent Board will be. We should not 
consent to Special Commissions until the principles which should govern 
everywhere have been agreed upon. 

Once they have been agreed upon, their application can only properly be 
dealt with by a Permanent Board. Special Commissions are governed by no 
principles, establish none, and are simply causes of irritation. 

For reasons which I have already outlined to you, a Special Commission 


with regard to the boundary of Lake Erie would be an exceedingly dangerous 
experiment. 


To this Laurier replied,’® on January 10, “I feel pretty certain that 
you have only to ask Bryce to allow you to discuss all these questions 
with Root and that he will be only too glad to give you the 
opportunity.” 

*Gibbons to Laurier, Jan. 8, 1908. 10Laurier to Gibbons, Jan. 10, 1908. 
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The results of Gibbons’ next trip to Washington were more 
satisfactory, as appears from his letter’* to Laurier of February 11: 


Mr. Howard of the British Embassy and myself spent Wednesday afternoon 

with Messrs. Root and Bacon. Mr. Root had drawn a new draft treaty 
roviding for the appointment of a new Permanent Commission, to whom 
should be referred all matters of difference arising along the frontier from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific. Either party could call upon them to enquire into 
the facts and report with recommendation. They were to have no power of 
decision as to anything. 

He proposed that this commission should be in addition to the International 
Waterways Commission, although composed of the same members. The 
International Waterways Commission is under the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of War and this Commission would be under the jurisdiction of the Secretary 
of State. 

It is a long step in advance when they consent to extend the jurisdiction of 
the Commission to cover all matters arising anywhere along the frontier,, 
I suggested some changes in the form of this treaty so as to make it apply 
to matters other than those “of difference” between the two countries, and 
we drew a further clause making the same Commission arbitrators to whom, 
by consent, any matters could be referred for decision. 

You will notice that he has not dealt with the question of Niagara at all and 
has avoided settling any principles governing the use of boundary waters. 
By the correspondence which Mr. Bryce showed me, it was suggested that, 
notwithstanding the unanimous report of our Commission and the Judgment 
of the Supreme Court of Minnesota along the same lines, he was inclined to 
grant a permit for the diversion of waters, 600 cubic feet in quantity, in 
Minnesota, which in their natural course would flow into our country, and be 
there used, not only for the purposes of navigation, but to generate electric 
energy. 

This concrete case enabled me again to urge upon him the importance of 
establishing principles and having some body with authority to decide as to 
their application. Unless principles are agreed upon and some final Court 
outside of politics can adjudicate, there will be endless trouble. It is political 
pressure in Minnesota which demands this diversion. It is political pressure in 
New York State that is holding back action as to Niagara. I need not say to 
you that we will have similar trouble on our side. 

Mr. Root wanted to talk the matter over further and made an appointment 
at his house Thursday afternoon, where Mr. Bryce attended with me and we 
threshed the whole matter out. Mr. Bacon always has agreed with our view, 
and so expresses himself, without hesitation, that we have got to adopt 
principles and have a Permanent Board to enforce them. Mr. Root now says 
that he is in thorough sympathy with that view but that he is afraid that any 
treaty of that nature would be thrown out by the Senate. 

I urged the view that we might as well face the issue. If they want to 
reverse our finding, which was that neither country should divert the water 
of streams crossing the boundary to the injury of private or public interests in 
the other, they might enunciate the principle that each country might so divert 


11Gibbons to Laurier, Feb. 11, 1908. 
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to the injury of its neighbor; that we were not very particular what the 
principles were as long as they were uniformly applied. 

In a 3,000 mile boundary the application would cut both ways, but what 
we did not want and could not stand for was that one principle should be 
applied to their advantage through pressure of their politicans in one place, 
and another principle to equal advantage in another. 

Whether we ought to accept this half loaf or take our stand on the ground 
our Section has held from the beginning is a matter which can be taken up 
and decided at the Conference next week, which I assume you desire me 
to attend. 

There are other matters that ought to be adjusted in any treaty, such as our 
right to use Lake Michigan, as the Americans can use our lower St. Lawrence. 
Niagara ought to be got rid of at the same time. 

Of one thing you may be sure now, Mr. Root thoroughly understands our 
view of the matter and respects us for standing up for our rights. You can 
understand, even when thoroughly convinced that it is their policy to be 
honest and decent with us, that it is not so easy, even then, to get through a 
treaty on that line. There seems to be no control at Washington on the part of 
the Executive over the action of Congress. 

I really think, however, that we are much nearer than ever before to 
a proper understanding. 


After some delay the Canadian Government replied’* formally to 
Root, through Bryce, rejecting his proposed treaty as being in- 
adequate. They reiterated their desire to have general principles 
established, and suggested that if the principles proposed in the 
Gibbons-Clinton draft were not acceptable to Root he perhaps 
could put forward alternative principles which they, the Canadian 
Cabinet, would be glad to consider. In June Gibbons returned to 
the attack with a memorandum,” which he handed to Root, once 
more setting forth the Canadian case. At this meeting’* Root con- 
ceded the desirability of establishing principles and of setting up a 
permanent commission, and asked Gibbons to see whether he could 
not work out a satisfactory plan with Chandler P. Anderson, a New 
York lawyer engaged as special counsel by the State Department. 

One aspect of Gibbons interview with Root gave rise to the 
following exchange of letters with Laurier. On July 6, 1908, Gibbons 
reported to Laurier:*® 


I wanted to speak to you about some things that Mr. Root said. He broke 
out and talked for fifteen minutes about the unfriendly attitude that had 
been displayed by Canadians generally towards the United States for many 
years, not only in the Press, but on the floor of the House and at public 
banquets. He said that one party seemed to vie with the other in saying nasty 


12Despatch, Lord Grey to Bryce, undated copy in Gibbons Papers. Letter, Bryce 
to Root, March 23, 1908, in Chandler P. Anderson Papers, Library of Congress, 
Washington. 

13Copy, undated, in Gibbons Papers. 

14Gibbons to Laurier, June 22, 1908. 15Gibbons to Laurier, July 6, 1908. 
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things and all seemed to imply that the American people had always over- 
reached them heretofore and were lying in wait to do so again. 

He spoke about the freedom with which people, who had not resumed 
“responsibilities” of a nation, were able to talk. He said that it was unbearable; 
denied that we had been put to any unfair disadvantage by the Alaska award 
or by the Webster-Ashburton Treaty. 

He was quite excited through the whole of his harangue and had evidently 
prepared this speech for my benefit to be delivered in the presence of Mr. 
Bacon and the others who were there. 

Fortunately, I kept cool and told him that it was hardly worth while our 
entering into an argument as to whether or not Canada had suffered in 
the past, but that it was perfectly evident from what he had been saying 
that irritation did exist in consequence of the manner in which such 
negotiations had been carried on and that all that he had said was only a 
stronger reason why some other course of action should be adopted so as 
to prevent in the future a similar result. 

I pointed out to him how essential it was that the two nations should 
themselves agree upon what were fair principles, or, in other words, what 
the law was to be, not leaving it to the whim of any set of commissioners or 
arbitrators, and that it was just as much in their interest as ours to put the 
whole thing upon a permanent basis. Any other course meant a continuation 
of the condition he seemed so much to resent. 

The plan now suggested would satisfy our people; it was what they were 
honestly entitled to and was persisted in because it was the only means by 
which bad feeling could be dissipated. 

He wheeled completely around and said he was exceedingly glad that I 
was in the matter and thought that we would be able to work the thing out 
satisfactorily. He then went on to concede that general principles must be 
adopted as regards the Great Lakes System but made other suggestions with 
regard to streams crossing the boundary but (as I think I before wrote you), 
none of these suggestions are practicable and will all have to be abandoned. 

I have not the slightest doubt that we will get Mr. Root’s full consent to 
what we propose in the early fall. I will see Mr. Anderson shortly and have 
another talk with him and advise you. 


Two days later Laurier replied:*® 


I have yours of the 6th for which many thanks. I have at least a half 
dozen letters from our friend Bryce, suggesting some arrangements on the 
lines proposed by Mr. Root. I have invariably answered that the report of 
the Waterways Commission, which fixes general principles, must be adopted 
and if it be adopted, we can then discuss the methods of putting those 
principles into application. This report constitutes a very firm rock. We should 
not depart from it and my intention is to adhere to it. 

Do you think that our friend in the State Department was serious when he 
made that little display, or was it simply a piece of bluff? 


On July 9, Gibbons wrote in answer:'7 


Mr. Root seemed very much in earnest, but it was rather anger at being 
foiled than real indignation at our attitude. They have not got any ground 


'6Laurier to Gibbons, July 8, 1908. 17Gibbons to Laurier, July 9, 1908. 
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whatever to stand upon but they hate to recognize the existence of another 
power on this continent having equal rights. 

The issue has been raised in such a way that they cannot avoid, in my 
opinion, surrendering. I have tried to make it easy for them to do so by sug- 
gesting in various ways that no stroke of diplomacy on their part could be so 
politic. I have tried to impress upon them that, although irritation has resulted 
from the former mode of dealing, generous action now would have a prompt 
response in the creation of a kindly feeling. 

Mr. Root sees all this, for he is a very clever man. But as they never have 
recognized the position heretofore, to admit now that we have as much 
to say about all these matters as they have; that we are to have the same 
rights and privileges; and that we are to be assured of joint control of the 
Great Lakes System for all time to come, has been a position hard to accept. 


When Gibbons met Anderson, an agreement in principle was 
soon reached, on the basis of Anderson’s suggestion’® (which 
in due course became Article 2 of the Treaty) that the right to 
use and divert in its own territory waters flowing across the 
boundary or into boundary waters be left to each country, subject 
to the right of the inhabitants of the other country to sue for any a 
sustained through such a use. Negotiations, however, dragged on 
for some time, in part owing to Root’s immersion in the American 
presidential election of that year. In addition to questions of prin- 
ciple, agreement had also to be reached on several specific problems, 
such as power development at Niagara and the use of the waters 
of the Milk and St. Mary rivers for irrigation. And then, almost at 
the last moment, the Canadian Cabinet took fright, and Gibbons 
was asked to make a demand which he thought unreasonable. 
A rapid exchange of telegrams with Laurier followed, as Gibbons 
suggested that he be replaced.’® He wrote indignantly to Ayles- 
worth, then Minister of Justice: “I may be wrong but I think I 
have been treated most abominably in the matter of this treaty. 
I have communicated all along just what I was doing and have 
succeeded in getting a treaty, every clause of which is to our great 
advantage, but now find all my work depreciated by those from 
whom I have the least right to expect it.”*® This last-moment crisis 
blew over, however, and Bryce was authorized to sign the treaty. 
He did so on January 11, 1909. 

Though the treaty was signed, Gibbons’ troubles were by no 
means over. At that time treaties were not made public until after 
ratification. In the United States, of course, the concurrence of the 

18Anderson to Root, June 2, 1908, Chandler P. Anderson Papers. 


19Telegrams from Gibbons in Washington to Laurier, Dec. 30, 31 (2), 1908, 


Jan. 1, 1909; from Laurier to Gibbons, Jan. 1, 1909; in Laurier Papers, Public 
Archives of Canada. 


20Gibbons to Aylesworth, Jan. 8, 1909. 
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Senate was required, and while in considering treaties the Senate 
met behind closed doors, leaks were inevitable. Accordingly, before 
the detailed terms of the Boundary Waters Treaty were known in 
Canada, some of the opposition papers attacked it on principle, 
alleging that Canada had again been sold out by British diplomacy. 
The failure to publish the agreement provoked much criticism. 
Borden raised the question in the House several times,** and 
Laurier frankly agreed that Parliament ought to see the Treaty, but 
maintained that his hands were tied by the Foreign Office. About 
the middle of February, the Toronto Telegram somehow secured 
and published its text,** and led an attack on the Treaty in general, 
and particularly on its provisions regarding water power at Niagara. 
There, 80 to 90 per cent of the water flowed on the Canadian side, 
and the acceptance of anything less than 80 per cent would, it was 
claimed, be a sacrifice of Canadian rights. Fuel was added to the 
flames when it was learned that in the United States Senate, Smith 
of Michigan had proposed a rider preserving existing riparian 
rights at the Soo. Judging by the Senator's speeches, the object of 
the rider was to give the United States much more than 50 per cent 
of the power that could be developed at that point where geography 
favoured the United States in much the same manner as it favoured 
Canada at Niagara. 

For the next few months Gibbons was engaged in seeking public 
support for the Treaty in Canada, in further discussions at Washing- 
ton on the Smith rider, and in trying to allay Laurier’s fears con- 
cerning the agreement. In February, after an interview with the 
Ontario Government, he wrote to the Prime Minister:** 


I had a long conference with the Ontario Cabinet on Thursday. With the 
exception of Mr. Beck, who grouched away again on the same line as he did 
when in Ottawa, all the members of the Cabinet seemed strong in their 
approval of the treaty. Mr. Whitney thought we had done exceedingly well. 
Of course, I suppose the interview must be considered as confidential in the 
meantime, but I do not think we need anticipate any objection whatever 
from that quarter. I think when they are in a position to speak it will be 
to express approval. 

Mr. Bryce wired me the other day that the Power Companies at Niagara 
were opposing the Bill, or rather that newspaper articles in Canada dealing 
with the question of export of power had created a feeling of opposition 
in the Senate. 

I saw the representatives of the Power Companies when in Toronto, 
privately, and intimated to them very plainly that if a treaty in the interests 


21House of Commons Debates, 1909, Jan. 25, 26, 29, Feb. 2, 4, 5, 17, 25, March 5. 
22Toronto Telegram, Feb. 16, 1909. 
23Gibbons to Laurier, Feb. 6, 1909. 
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of this country was held up by any action of Canadian Corporations, it ought, 
in my opinion, to be resented. I have received assurances that they are now 
giving their active support to the passing of the treaty. 

The question at Niagara is a very troublesome one. Power never should 
have been permitted to be developed there until we had a market for it. 
Inside of 20 years we will have a market likely for the whole 440,000 h. p. 
One-half of that they have a right to export. That will be irritation enough 
but certainly the other half should be retained for the use of our people, and 
when this treaty is through, it seems to me that these corporations ought to be 
told formally that in making their contracts they must bear in mind their 
obligation to this country, and that when the demand exists they must be 
prepared to supply it, and that it will be no excuse for their failure to do so 
that they have, in the meantime, made contracts in the United States. I think 
it would be very dangerous to let them export power without putting formally 
on record the position which we must assume towards them when it becomes 
necessary to assume it. 


When the Treaty ran into rough water in the United States 
Senate Gibbons was called to Washington to consider with the 
American administration what tactics to adopt. The practical alter- 
natives were to accept the Treaty with the Smith rider or to allow 
it to stand over till the next session. After some hesitation Gibbons” 
recommended the former course. Root assured him that so far as 
Canada was concerned the rider was meaningless, that its only 
effect would be to compel the American government to recognize 
existing riparian rights when dealing with the 50 per cent of the 
waters at the Soo to which the United States was entitled. In due 
course Wickersham, the Attorney-General in the new United States 
administration, gave a written opinion on this point which Gibbons 
considered satisfactory. On April 14 he so informed Laurier: 


I have advice from Washington that the opinion asked for has been given 
in the form we desire by the Attorney General of the United States and 
the same has been forwarded to Ottawa. 

This confirms, as you have been advised no doubt by Mr. Aylesworth, 
the view I have always taken that we were entitled, notwithstanding the 
Smith amendment, to one-half of the waters available for power purposes at 
Sault Ste. Marie. This leaves the treaty intact without a single flaw and I trust 
that the ratification will follow now as speedily as possible. 

The Canadian Club have been bothering me for some time to address them. 
You intimated some time ago that there was no objection to my doing so. 
If you have any views as to the advisability of such a course now, I shall 
be glad to have them. 

Mr. Root managed the whole affair in his usual masterful style. I spent 
three hours with Mr. Anderson at his house on the morning of the conference 
and then and there drew an opinion which was submitted to the American 


24Gibbons to Bryce, March 4, 1909; Gibbons to Aylesworth, March 8, 1909. 
25Gibbons to Laurier, April 14, 1909. 
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Section of the conference in advance. Mr. Wickersham, the Attorney General, 
was quite ready to adopt Mr. Root’s view in his own form and the result 
is certainly satisfactory. 

It is just as well, however, that no more fuss than possible should be made 
over the matter. Irritation is to be avoided even with Mr. Smith of Michigan. 
The whole treaty is a generous concession on the part of the United States 
and should be accepted in the spirit in which it has been given. 


Laurier however was not convinced, and replied on April 20:*° 


I have had for some days your letter of the 14th instant and I have now 
before me and have had for the last three days the opinion of Mr. Wickersham, 
which, with all due respect, seems to me very unsatisfactory. The opinion of 
Mr. Wickersham simply amounts to this:—that in so far as the rapids of 
the St. Mary’s River are concerned, the provisions of Article III of the Treaty 
are made inoperative. Then he goes on to say, and that is his conclusion, “that 
when the United States shall have acquired the ownership in fee simple 
absolute of all lands and property of every kind and description north of the 

esent St. Mary’s Falls Ship Canal, throughout its entire length, and lying 
Sasen said Ship Canal and the International boundary line at Sault Ste. 
Marie, in the State of Michigan, there, will be no riparian rights in the waters 
and no rights of owners of lands under water which will fall within the 
protection of the resolution above quoted and the provisions of the Treaty 
will then become fully operative.” Again, with all due respect, I must say 
that I do not understand this. When the property now owned by the Company 
at the rapids has been acquired by the Government of the United States, 
there will simply be a change of ownership and the owners will not be a 
private individual but will be the Government of the nation; that is all the 
effect of the acquisition by the Government of the United States. The Treaty 
will remain as it is now, with its modification, and it will be in the power of 
the administration to put in force the amendment of the Senate or not, just as 
it pleases, while another would not do so. In other words, we would be 
at the mercy of the Government of the United States in that respect; one 
administration may be friendly and another wee and we would have 
to take the consequences. 

Neither do I agree with the conclusion of your letter that the whole 
Treaty is a generous concession on the part of the United States. I do not 
think so. There are in it valuable concessions which have been made to 
us by the United States, and there are other concessions made by us of equal 
importance. I have not come to any conclusion, but if I were to follow 
my own inclination at the present time, we would decline the Treaty. 
Article II has always seemed to me a very serious source of trouble, but 
in view of the other concessions I have been disposed to accept. The black 


eye which has been given us on the St. Mary's River puts another face 
altogether on the matter. 


At this point, however, as far as Gibbons was concerned, the 
matter rested. Laurier still had his doubts, and presumably pre- 
ferred to seek advice from persons less thoroughly convinced of 


*6Laurier to Gibbons, April 20, 1909. 
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the merits of the Treaty. About a year later his doubts were 
apparently removed for he authorized ratification on behalf of 
Canada. Gibbons’ work had achieved final success. 

In closing, it is only fair to note that, although some of the earlier 
letters which have been quoted above contained uncomplimentary 
remarks about Elihu Root, Gibbons apparently revised his opinion 
of the Secretary of State as time went on. Indeed, before the 
negotiations had ended, he had become a very strong admirer of 
Root as a man and as a statesman. On the other hand, following 
the exchange of ratifications, Root, then a senator, wrote to 
Gibbons:*' “I think you are to be especially congratulated on the 
ratification of the International Commission Treaty. The making of 
the treaty and its ratification are largely due to your personal ability 
and force of character, and I think that you have rendered a very 
great service to your home country and to the United States as well. 
The public has no adequate conception of the tremendous scope 
and importance of the thing which has been done as a preventative 
of controversy in the future. The time will come, however, when 


this will be recognised.” 
27Root to Gibbons, May 16, 1910. 








ARTHUR MILLS’ EXPERIMENT IN COLONIZATION 


PauL KNAPLUND 


Y the middle of the nineteenth century the work of the famous 
British colonial reformers, Buller, Durham, Molesworth, and 
Wakefield, was practically finished. Among those who strove 

to continue the reform movement in the spirit of its founders was 
Arthur Mills. For a quarter of a century he sought to stimulate 
interest in the British Empire.’ He wrote a good deal on colonial 
subjects and several of his speeches in the House of Commons 
were issued as pamphlets. The best known and most useful of his 
publications, however, is the book, Colonial Governments (Lon- 
don, 1856 ).? 

Mills was an energetic man with excellent family and social 
connections. His father-in-law, Sir Thomas Dyke Acland (1787- 
1871), held a leading position in English political, philanthropic, 
and religious circles. As secretary for many years of the famous 
Grillion’s Club, Arthur Mills had contact with leading statesmen 
and politicians. W. E. Gladstone was one of his close personal 
friends. John Robert Godley, who founded the Canterbury settle- 
ment in New Zealand, and Sir Charles Adderley (Lord Norton), 
Parliamentary Undersecretary for the Colonies 1866-8, collaborated 
with him in advocating colonial reform.* In 1861 Mills, with the 
help of Godley, who was then Assistant Undersecretary in the 
War Office, secured the appointment of a committee on colonial 
military expenditures. On the basis of its findings Mills, the chair- 
man of that cammittee, on March 2, 1862, moved in the House of 
Commons “that colonies exercising the rights of self-government 
ought to undertake the main responsibility of providing for their 
own internal order and security, and ought to assist in their own 
external defence.”* This resolution passed the House without a 
division. Thence-forward, thanks largely to Mills, the principle 

1Arthur Mills (1816-1898), member of Parliament for Taunton, 1852-3, 1857-65, 
and for Exeter, 1873-80. On August 3, 1848, he married Agnes Lucy Acland. 
See The Times, Oct. 13, 1898. 

2Other writings were India in 1858 (London, 1858). Speeches on colonial military 
expenditures and on the colonial policy in New Zealand were published in 1861, 
1863, and 1864. 

3Sir Charles Adderley, first Baron Norton (1814-1905); see William S. Childe- 
Pemberton, Life of Lord Norton (London, 1909). John Robert Godley (1814-1861); 
see C, E. Carrington, John Robert Godley (London, 1950). 

4Hansard, 3d series, CLXV, cl. 1060. 
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long advocated by the colonial reformers that “self-government 
begets self-defence” became “the settled policy of the [British] 
empire.”® 

Two decades earlier, in the hungry forties, emigration was a 
much discussed subject in Britain. Unlike many of the other colonial 
reformers, Arthur Mills put his own money into a colonization 
project. The Blenheim district in Canada West was chosen for this 
experiment, and a yeoman from Warwickshire, Daniel Wakefield, 
was selected by Mills to lead the small band of settlers sent to 
that locality. The project was launched in 1845. For several years 
afterwards Daniel Wakefield reported regularly to Arthur Mills on 
the problems faced by the settlers. His letters present a graphic 
picture of life in Canada more than a hundred years ago. 

When it became known that Mills planned to send settlers to 

Canada, recruits came forward; among them was Wakefield who 
presented good credentials. On March 8, 1845, William Dickins of 
Cherington, Shipston on Stour, wrote to Mills calling attention to 
the qualifications of Daniel Wakefield to head a colonization 
project. Dickins said that he had known Wakefield since childhood 
and that he was an industrious person of excellent character who 


had spent about eight years in America and had done very well. 
Dickins stated that 


. he [Wakefield] writes a very good letter as far as the hand-writing, and the 
matter, but his spelling is abominable—no little reflection on our village 
school in his day—I do not know anything about his arithmetic—his reading 
used to be good— He is of a religious turn of mind, & a great observer 
of Sunday, tho’ since his return here last autumn I find that he prefers 
a Wesleyan Chapel in the neighbourhood to our parish church. You & I might 
not do this, but in the Wilds of Canada if they can preserve the spirit, 
we must not quarrel with them about the form of their religion. I hear 
he is about to be married to a young lady of Killerton of the name of Randal, 
whose brother married his sister 12 months ago or better.® 


Mills evidently considered Wakefield’s credentials entirely satis- 
factory and the final arrangements were concluded in short order, 
by means of the following agreement: 


Memorandum of Agreement made this 4th day of April between Arthur Mills 
Esq of the One Part and Daniel Wakefield of the other part (A.D. 1845.) 


5Alpheus Todd, Parliamentary Government in the Colonies (2nd ed., London, 
1894), 393. 

6This letter and the other documentary material quoted were copied in the autumn 
of 1922 from the original manuscripts then in possession of Arthur Mills’ son, the 
late Colonel Dudley A. Mills, R. E. (1860-1938). Colonel Mills married Ethel, 
daughter of Sir Henry Joly Lotbiniére, at one time Lieutenant-Governor of 
British Columbia. See The Times, Feb. 26, 1938. 
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In consideration of the sum of £500 paid by the said Arthur Mills to the 
account of the s[ai]d Daniel Wakefield with the Canada Company at Toronto 
the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged, the s[ai]d Daniel Wakefield 
agrees to repay to the s[ai]d Arthur Mills, the s[ai]d sum of £500 in the 
following manner, that is to say, that he will on the Ist day of January 
A.D. 1847 pay to the s[ai]d Arthur Mills the sum of £5, and on the Ist day 
of January in each succeeding year, a sum not less than £15, until the whole 
sum of £500 be fully discharged, and the s[ai]Jd Arthur Mills promises, 
so soon as the s[ai]d sum of £500 shall have been repaid, to convey, & grant 
the s[ai]d land so purchased to the s[ai]d Daniel Wakefield absolutely into 
his own possession—and the s[ai]d Daniel Wakefield further agrees so soon 
as he can advantageously do so after his arrival in Upper Canada to invest 
not less than £200 of the s[ai]d sum of £500 in the purchase of land, to be 
purchased in the name of and conveyed to the s[ai]Jd Arthur Mills, and 
to transmit any patent deed on consequence of the s[ai]d land forthwith to 
the s[ai]Jd Arthur Mills at his residence in England at No. 2 Paper Buildings, 
Temple, London, and the s[ai]d Daniel Wakefield also agrees to apply the 
residue of the s[ai]d sum of £500 in manner following, that is to say not 
more than £100 thereof in the purchase of farm stocks & Implements of 
husbandry, & construction of habitations, and the residue of the s[ai]d sum of 
£500 in the maintenance of Wm. Randall, J. Hall, James Townley, J. Struck 
until the 25th of Oct., 1845, being Old Michaelmas Day at which time they 
shall be considered to have worked out the expenses of their journey from 
England defrayed by the s[ai]d Arthur Mills, and shall afterwards be entitled 
to reasonable wages besides maintenance so long as they work with the said 
Daniel Wakefield. 


DANIEL WAKEFIELD ARTHUR MILLS 


The arrangements for the journey of Daniel Wakefield and his 
companions were quickly made, and on May 19, 1845, Wakefield 
informed Mills of their safe arrival in Boston. In a series of letters, 
which, to put it mildly, are unique as to orthography, Daniel Wake- 
field kept his patron informed of his own business transactions and 
of events in the new settlement. 


DANIEL WAKEFIELD TO ARTHUR MILLS 
Baston, May 19 [1845] 


Ser it tes weth plesour I now adres a line to you to enform you that we are 
all arived safe in boston thes day tha 19 of May we have had a vary starmey 
roff pasege myself and wife have been seek most of tha way tha young men 
are all wall and aper to like tha loks of boston very much I ham afrad that I 
shall not be abeld to kepe them tegether as tha seem to desegre very much 
among them selves tha are all of them very much geven to swareng week I 
deslike very much, I have taken pasege thro to canedy and entend to start 
ts morow morneng at five oclock tha send us by tha lugege trean we arive in 
holbeny tha next day hefter non I ham afread that tha yurney well be more 
expenseve then you expected our bean datened [detained] so long in leverpool 
was a consedrable expence for so maney I feel so ferteeged with tha jurney 
that it sems as tho I canott rite I well rite again as sune as we reek teronto 
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with thes I canclude hopeng that tha sam god ho has heherto brat us well 
care us our yurney thro I remene your ebedent servent 
DaNIEL WAKEFIELD 
WAKEFIELD TO MILLS 
HAMBELTON May 30 1845. 
deer sur I agan take the hopertunety of riteng a line to you hopeng that 
you have receved tha leter I rote in boston sur we arived in hambelton last 
evening I left gorge smeth at coburg to go to is frend John redeng is now 
leveng to go to is hunkel tha rest are all here I ham goen to start to the huron 
track to se if i can sute myself if not I shall proced back to lake simcue 
war is a large tract of cround land I canat se heny beter way than to leve tha 
famely here weth tha lugege wile I seke for ha plase I have tham at a 
comfarteble bordeng house we are all prety wall thank god but my wife she is 
quit un wall tha young men seme to have a wesh to stop with me but | 
have made no bargen with them yet I well get a plase as sune as poseble for 
tha expences are great I have no more pertecelers at thes time I shall rite again 
in a fue days 
I remane your humbel Servent 
DANIEL WAKEFIELD. 


Wakefield acted with dispatch and by the middle of June he was 
established at Blenheim. 


WAKEFIELD TO MILLS 
BLENOM June 17th 1845 

Dear sur I again take tha hapertunety of adreseng you with a line to 
enform you that we are setled in tha townshep of blenom I have bought 
seventy five ackers of lot no 11 in tha 12 consason with about 30 ackers clered 
and 14 more chopt redy for logeng week [which] I entend to so weat thes fal 
there is a good letel fremd house on it not quit fenest but no barn thare 
is about 25 or 6 akers of weat an tha pleas naw and about fore ackers of otes 
tha land is good as I hever sane in canedy and it is setuated on a prety good 
rode for thes cuntery and 18 mils from gult [Galt] wick is a good market and 
6 mils from hare wick is another market I pay [ £]317 10 shelengs curency of 
wich I have paid to hundred pounds curency and tha remender I pay in one 
here [year] from next november with intrest half tha time tha deed is bound 
to be geven as sune as it can be got from government I have likewise agread 
for to hundred acres gioneng thes wich is lot no 11 13 conseson I canot make 
tha purches of thes at present on accunt of tha honer bene in tha stats but I 
have made it secure by ritengs from is hagent tha puches [purchase] can be 
made about ganuery next tha lot is consedred to be tha best lot around 
here there is several that wants it but it canot be bought wethout payeng tha 
money all down ar payeng fefty pounds more and five hers [years] to pay it be 
enstalments I have agread to pay to hundred pounds curency at heny time 
wan it may sute tha honer no emprovment is made on this lot I culd have 
made money by it sence I agread for it if I had vestet to now there is one 
hundred and twenty five acrs wich suld be haded to thes wich I thenk 
woud make fore hundred acrs of as good land as can be found in canedy 
land is at a hy price here but it tes all setled around here and mosley 
by hengles pepel I ham afread you well thenk I have paid hy for land 
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But haveng so much land clered with crops on it will save me a great 
deal of money in byeng provesengs wich I must have bote if I had not 
these crops besids tha famely was very expensev wile I was lookeng for 
land wich made more hansus [anxious] for setling as sune as _ poseble 
I expect that if my procedens so far are suteble to you I shall want a letel 
more money I shall have to beld a barn next sommer and I must finesh 
tha house thes fall tha fore young men are with me yet but I do not expect it 
will hansor to keep them all long but I thought of kepeng them untell I have 
tha great plesour of seing you thes fall wich I hope to do if gods will I thenk 
there is one or to that will not do very wall here on les tha olter but wan i se 
you we shall be habeld to arenge thes mater tha weat on tha plase looks 
wondrful wall we have not hany church very nere but there is a metedesh 
chapel on tha next lot I have no more to say at present but will rite again sune 
plest to derect golt post ofice canedy west.? 


WAKEFIELD TO MILLS 
[BLENHEIM] October th 17 1845. 

Cind sur in hansor to your later dated August th 18 wich I receved thes 
morneng also one dated a month after we are all wall in helth and thank god 
for it but ham very sory to here of your illness I thought very much of seing 
you thes fall now as it respects tha quantity of land, I have bought no more 
than tha 275 acers before menchened respecten tha price of tha land for tha 
75 acers that is emprovd I have paid 160 pounds of engelsh money I have also 
agread to pay 86 pounds next spreng I expected to have had tha deed for 
thes before now but have not got it tha purson that I bought tha land of as to 
get tha deed from government but there apers to be some delay in tha hofes 
but I ham in hops of haveng it sune wich will be emedetly forwarded to you 
As it respects tha 200 acers I have paid no money on it on acount of tha honer 
being in tha stats but I have bound myself with is hagent to pay tha money 
wan haver he may be preperd to geve tha deed e is expected here in january 
Tha price of thes 200 acers is 160 pounds englesh money I have droan 250 
pounds alefax curency tha rest of the money is stell in tha hands of tha canedy 
compeny but I have made some dets that are yet un paid respecten tha young 
men tha are all wall in tha furst place tha all worke one month on triel John 
hall aperd to be dessetesfide with tha earnery and semd enclind for goen back 
but however e ded not seme enclind to stay with me unles I gave im more 
wagees than tha rest wich I ded not thenk em worthey of and that wold 
have dessatesfide tha others at once so e left me e is leven with weliem beshep 
tha are both doen very wall and are very wall suted with tha cautery now I 
suld have liked to engeged beshep for a here [year] but we culd not manege 
with so maney at furst I agreed with James Townley for a here for 14 pouns 
10 E was with me to months and than bacame dessetsfide and want away in 
a very emproper maner wileam randel was hired in tha same maner and both 
left me at tha same time tha ware both in my det wan tha laft me tha both 
left my work wan I was away from home 


The letter proceeds with an explanation that the men in question 
had not formerly shown the least desire to go. When Wakefield 
asked them why they were leaving they had said that they did not 

?The last part of this letter was not found among the Mills papers. 
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like the work of splitting rails, but he understood that the real 
reason was that they hoped to do better elsewhere. Having tried 
other places they returned and were now splitting 2000 rails. This 
task finished they were to clear 20 acres of land. Another boy 
earned £8 10s. a year. He was a good worker when D. W. was 
around. Wakefield desired some who were more dependable— 
hoped he could get Daniel Rendell. Wakefield had bought a cook 


stove for £6. He gave a list of expenses, which, however, he 
corrected in his next letter. 


WAKEFIELD TO MILLS 


November 6th 1845 BLENoM 

Cind sur I know take tha plesour of adreseng you with a few lins hopeng 
that you will receve tha later I rote 18 days ago in hansor to to laters wich I 
receved at that time acordeng to your wishes I will state some pertecklers as to 
our voigs [voyage] our provesons fell short thre or fore days we found most of 
our provesons prety good but thare was a grat cheat in our ten ware and 
bedeng tha was of no sort of use after we landed our beds in that sted of being 
flacks was some very felthy stof wich aperd to be the wast of coton factery we 
had not tha best of usege on bord we had notheng about us but besket and 
otemale wan I came to boston I paid my passage at harndens office thro to 
hembleton which was 9 pounds 10 for 8 persons we was to days from boston 
to halbeny by rale way we was datend to nits one day at halbeny wich tha 
agent told me we suld start out as sune as we got there we was 10 days on our 
pasege from boston to hembleton I was stopt by tha clerk of the steemboat 
croseng from rochester to toronto to pay my fare over again e said my recet 
was not good and douted my paing at boston I wold not pay but said I wood 
leve my logege in securety untell I went back to boston to se abought it wan 
tha Concluded to let me pass wick shode it was rele rogery we had one pound 
of besket ech purcon one day in leverpool was all we was alowed I md [made] 
a small mestack in rakening tha expence of traveleng in my last later my 
expences in leverpool was five pounds of hengles money my expence from 
boston to blenom was 26:12:6 elefecks [Halifax] curency I will now geve a 
carect acount of wat is allredy expended in farm stock and emplemets. 


1 yoke of hoxen 13:10:0 
1 span of horses 33:15:0 
2 cows for melken 11:5:0 
2 baren cows for fedeng 6:5:0 
7 pigs for fedeng 3:17:6 
15 pegs to wenter 4:18:0 
1 wagen 18:10:0 
1 werveng mesken 5:10:0 
2 plows 2:6:0 


with many other small hemplements up to tha present time amounteng to 
100:10:1% 

I have got a plan of a barn dron out 76 feet long 40 feet wid wick I thenk 
will be a sutable barn for thes farm it is estmated by a good workmen to cost 
3 hundrd dolers or 11:5 pounds I shall if poseble get hevery theng redy thro 
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tha wenter for bildeng in the spring so as to have it redy to put in my harvest 
next here for I hav lost a grat deal by haveng to have my gran all thrast and 
all don out of dors thes here I shall get all tha bords that I want at tha saw- 
mell . . . I ham expecteng to have tha carpenters a fue days sune to feex tha 
house a letel before winter sets in I hope that daniel randel will be sure to 
come in tha spring for I shall have so much to do next spreng sence I have 
bene here I have worked all most night and day a grat del of tha time those 
young man have bane but very litel use to me I want to [two] stady besids 
myself in wenter and in somer I must have one or to more we are very hansus 
to have my wifs sester come with ur brother for we canot do with out a gurl 
to help and gurls are hard to get here and very expencev we have ad to have 
one sometims thes somer but we have got along most of tha time ourselvs I 
ham very besey now a plowen to so spreng wete I hope to so ten or twelve 
acers my crops have tornd out prety wall thes seson exepteng potaters and 
spreng weat potaters on acount of dry wather was very poor spreng weat was 
to late sone it wood not pay for harvesten I have sone about 12 acers of faal 
weat on tha ground I clered of thes somer I have lat wiliam randel and 
James townley a job to cler twenty acers of land for 2 pound 10 shelens pr 
acer wich tha will have rady to so weed next faal tha will chop it thes wenter 
and burn it of next somer I have to find enou to log it I have agred to pay 
them twenty five pounds wan tha complete tha job and twenty five pounds 
wan tha furst crop coms of tha are getten along very wall with it I have 
to maintain tham likewise our mane work in wenter is chopeng redy to burn 
of in tha next sumor I hope sur you will geve me your apenien abought thes 
barn wics I have perposed to beld it wood be wall tor them ho come to be 
prety wall provided for winter clothen it tes some wot dearer here not a great 
deal plese derect hare post ofice in tha sted of galt. 
DANIEL WAKEFIELD. 


Further letters of December, 1845, and January and March, 1846, 
contain details of Wakefield’s life and problems. Before the end of 
the year 1845 a daughter was born to the Wakefields, and he 
secured a deed for 75 acres of the north half of east three-fourths of 
a lot in the 12th concession of Blenheim. He bought forty-three 
bushels of turnips for 74d. per bushel. In the winter the price of 
wheat rose to 5s. #d. a bushel, but Wakefield had sold his wheat in 
the autumn for 3s. 10d.° 

In a letter of January 11, 1846, Daniel Wakefield gave Mis 
information concerning the cost of building and the rate of wages. 
A shanty could be built for 24 to £5, a good log house would 
cost £16, Labourers’ wages averaged 2s. to 3s. a day, or about 220 
sterling a year. The best hands might get £24. Carpenters were 
paid 4s. sterling a day and their board.° 

8The birth of the daughter was announced in a letter of December 6, 1845. 

®8Two days earlier Wakefield had received a letter from Arthur Mills dated 


December 2, 1845. This letter contained the information that David Rendall (this 
name is spelled in various ways) and perhaps others would come to Canada in the 
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On March 20, 1846, Wakefield called attention to the need for a 
minister. Most of his neighbors were Methodists. The nearest church 
was at Galt. He also wrote about the advisability of securing a mill 
site three miles from Mills’ property. A flour and grist mill would 
be a good investment and a great help to the settlers, he believed. 

In 1846 Wakefield sowed two acres in oats and eighteen acres in 
spring wheat. On more than thirty acres the wood had been cut 
and was ready to be burned that summer. He had found that oxen 
were better than horses for farm work, and he therefore intended 
to exchange his horses for a yoke of oxen. During the winter 
thirteen pigs were lost. Early in May five men were working on 
the barn which Wakefield hoped to have finished by harvest time.”° 

Late in May, 1846, Arthur Mills inspected his Canadian settle- 
ment and in a letter to his parents reported on what he found. 
Before he arrived at the farm, he visited Niagara and Brantford. 


A. MILts To PARENTS 


Toronto, May, 1846 

From Brantford I hired a pony & rode across the country to Blenheim. It 
was quite dark before I reached Wakefield’s & I had some difficulty finding 
my way. At last I found a log house in an open space in the forest, which 
from various enquiries I supposed to be the habitation I was in search of. 
In answer to my halloo several figures presented themselves at the door. 
I enquired for Wakefield, & was gruffly told that he lived there, but was gone 
to Galt the market town 12 miles off, and not returned. I summoned the 
respondent who proved to be, as I suspected, one of the Pellenton youths. 
Presently, as he cautiously approached, he recognised me with amasement, & 
touched his hat (for the first time probably) since he left England, for that 
reverential usage is soon lost, I must tell you, in this independent New World. 
The alarm of my arrival was soon communicated to the rest of the household. 
As soon as the astonishment had subsided the welcome of all was unbounded. 
My steed was soon lodged in the stable, & myself in the House. Mrs. Wakefield 
provided for me tea sweetened with maple sugar of her own manufacture. 
After a hot and fatiguing day, I suggested, as the house was full, that I would 
lie down to sleep on the Table. My hostess had however already prepared for 
me the best & only bed-room—her own. Which was separated from the rest of 
the loghouse by a wooden partition. Thither I retired as it was now near 
midnight. She began to be anxious for her husband’s return, & like a faithful 
wife went every 5 minutes to the door to listen through the wood for any 
sound of the wheels of his waggon. I could not sleep, but as all was soon still 


spring. Mills had suggested the building of shanties for the new arrivals, but 
Wakefield replied that he could not find time for this because he was fully occupied 
with hauling timber for the barn. He had paid the remainder, £ 10 lls. 10d., of 
the purchase price of Mills’ farm of 75 acres, the deed for which had been deposited 
at the registrar’s office. 

10In a letter of May 16, 1846, Wakefield acknowledged receipt of a letter of 
credit for £100, the money to be drawn at Galt. 
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I supposed he had returned, & as his wife said, that they had stowed them- 
selves away up-stairs. Before morning dawned however I was partially 
startled from a half-conscious state by the opening of my cabin door. I could 
see by the dim light the outline of a man’s figure standing by the bed- 
side—presently he knelt down for 2 or 3 minutes & then rose again. Suspecting 
that it might be, as it proved, Wakefield just returned at 3 o'clock in the 
morning from his marketing quite unprepared for any visitor, & still less 
prepared to find that visitor in bed with his wife—I thought it safest to 
enlighten him on the subject, hefore he could have time to take summary 
vengeance on the unknown intruder with a rifle which stood at the bedside. 
Even after I had told my name, & he had recognised my voice, it was some 
time before the man covered his amasement. He had been that very morning 
with a letter to England for me to the Post Office.11 The next day which was 
Sunday, We went to the Wesleyan Meeting House, where a quaint & most 
respectable congregation about 150 or more were assembled. 


As a disciple of Edward Gibbon Wakefield, Arthur Mills regretted 
the haphazard way in which the western part of the province had 
been settled. Squatters were numerous in the Blenheim area. They 
had come from many lands, and he deplored their presence. In a 
letter to his parents, dated Blenheim, June 12, Mills unburdened 
himself on the topic of colonization: 

I am persuaded that much might yet be done to repair past negligence, in 
the systematic Colonisation of this Province though it is impossible now to 


restore this Country to the position She might have held if a good system had 
been adopted from the first. The results of my little Colony at Blenheim will 


be a fair test whereby to try the probable effects of such a scheme on a larger 
scale. There are now about twenty souls—men, women & children there. . . . 
I have allotted to each Family 50 acres of Woodland and have given them 
wherewithal to build their Houses. 


After Arthur Mills had returned to England, Daniel Wakefield 
continued to report on the conditions of the settlement. In 1846 
rust damaged much of the wheat crop in that western country, but 
Wakefield's was on the whole quite satisfactory. The price of wheat 
was 2s, 9d. per bushel. Scarcity of lumber delayed the completion 
of the barn and squatters on the land Mills had wished to buy 
caused difficulties.’* 

Mills continued to send emigrants to Blenheim, among whom 
were Daniel Wakefield’s parents. He also bought more land. Wake- 
field complained frequently of the behaviour of some of these new 

11This was probably Wakefield’s letter to Mills dated May 26, 1846, in which he 
announced the arrival of David Randell, Smith, and others. 

12In a letter of August 4, 1846, Wakefield asked that mail to him should be sent 
to Ayr post office. On September 24 he acknowledged the receipt of a box and of a 
gift from Denys Thompson to the chapel. He had met difficulties in securing land 


for Randell and Smith, but on February 22, 1847, Wakefield reported that all this 
had been arranged. 
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people including members of his own family. Often times were 
hard; frost and drought damaged the crops, and prices were low. 
On June 28, 1848, he presented a statement of the area in crops on 
the land which Mills owned and which Wakefield farmed for 
him—9 acres in spring wheat, 5 in barley, 4 in peas, 8 in oats, % acre 
in potatoes, 5 acres in turnips, 12 for hay, and the rest pasture. 
The average yield per acre and prices on grain were as follows: 
spring wheat, 12 bushels at 2s. 9d.; barley, 25 bushels at 1s. 10d.; 
oats, 30 bushels at 1s. The wages were then £30 to £35 per year, 
in haying 3s. 9d., in harvest 5s., and at all other times 2s. 6d. to 
3s. 1d. per day. 

In February, 1849, Wakefield wrote about adjoining land which 
was for sale at 215s. per acre, but he was suspicious of the title. 
The Methodist chapel was prospering and a village had been 
started close by, but no mill had been built. A month later he 
suggested buying more land and added that there: had been a 
large increase in land values.’* But in December, 1849, Wakefield 
told a different story.’* At that time Mills wanted to sell, and 
Wakefield expressed surprise that the price demanded was four or 
five times what he could make farming the land. He believed that 
Mills had wrong ideas concerning farming in Canada. Wages were 
high and wheat prices were low. Wakefield suggested that Mills 
should get accurate information about land values at Blenheim. 
Wakefield believed that Mills’ 75 acres were worth about £400, 
whereof £100 was original cost, £200 improvements, and £100 
rise in land value. He offered £20 a year in rent, which, he said, 
was really more than he could afford to pay. Only about 55 acres 
were cleared, and the average cash rent in that part of Canada was 
5s. currency per acre. But the buildings made the farm valuable 
for Wakefield. 

Many of these statements as well as the offer were clearly made 
for bargaining purposes. On March 18, 1850, Wakefield wrote to 
Mills that he had had a conference with Crooks in Toronto and 
“settled up.” Wakefield intended to sell his own land and he 

13Wakefield to Mills, March 26, 1849, mentioned that Harps, Daniel Randell, and 
Smith had difficulties in meeting their financial obligations to Mills. Wakefield had 
bought some land for £100 which he estimated was now worth £400; on this land 
he owed £25. He had bought another 100 acres in the 13th concession which he 
could have sold at a profit of £75. 

14Wakefield to Mills, Dec. 26, 1849. 


15Possibly Robert P. Crooks of Toronto who in a letter to Arthur Mills of August 


26, 1847, wrote about the political and economic conditions of Canada. Original MS, 
the Mills papers. 
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offered Mills £500 for his 75 acres provided Wakefield would be 
required to make only a small down payment, be given ten years in 


which to pay up, and be charged less than the usual 6 per cent 
interest on the debt.’ 


Whether Mills closed with this offer is not clear from the papers 
available. But he continued to keep in touch with the settlement 
he had founded. On May 24, 1858, Henry Reid, a Wesleyan 
minister, wrote to Arthur Mills, thanking him for a contribution of 


£10 sterling and a copy of the Bible for the Methodist church 
at Washington."* 


Despite hardships Daniel Wakefield persevered and ultimately 


prospered as will be seen from the following letter to Arthur Mills 
dated June 10, 1868. 


BLENHEIM June 10th 1868. 
Mr. ARTHUR MILLS 

Dear Sir it is under [a] det of deep gretude to you that I atemt to wright at 
fue lins to you for I always feel that I how tha greater part of my sucksess to 
you I got throo my trable in A fue years after I was in England but I had to 
pay over twenty pr cent for money for 5 or 6 year wich maid it very hard 
work but by determned perseverance I got throo with out hany futher lose 
and now I have it fue thousend dolars to lend at Eight pr cent praps it may 
Entrest you to now that we have had a very fine spring and crops of all 
descrepens are abundent we shall have haying in abought too weks and 
harvist in seex some that you sent out have don wall and have good farms of 
thare one others have not don so wall this is A very fine part of Canada in fact 
tha best for farming purpses I have hever seen but my main obeigt in 
wrighten is to enform you that I have sent out by Mr Perry how is coming to 
London A Discharge of Mortgage wich Mr Robinson!® sais it tis nesserey for 
you to sine but I have sent is letter so that you might see wat he sais abought 
it Mr. Parry tha barer is A very fine man and A particuler freind of mine he is 
A justes of tha Pese likewise Member of tha local legislature for the north 
riding of Oxford 

I remain your humbel servent 


DANIEL WAKEFIELD. 


In 1881 Arthur Mills made a tour of Canada and the United 
States. He evidently visited his old settlement at Blenheim, but 
Wakefield happened to be absent. Wakefield then wrote to his 


16Wakefield also expressed a desire to buy Harps’ place for his father and wrote 
about the 100-acre farms held by Smith and Randall which apparently were owned 
by Arthur Mills. 

17This letter was signed by Henry Reid, W[esleyan] M[inister], Daniel Wakefield, 
James Watson, John Brundle, Sen., Andrew Oliver, Moses Reynolds, and Elias 
G. Clumberton. 

18This may refer to W. B. Robinson of Toronto (1797-1873), who was a com- 
missioner of the Canada Company. 
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former patron. It will be noticed that during the years in Canada 
he had gained self-assurance, and had also improved his spelling. 


WASHINGTON July 13th [18]81 

Dear FRIEND 
Your very kind letter of 21th June was thankfully received we were so glad 
to hear that you and your family had arrived safe at home as we often thought 
about you, words cannot express tha deep sorrow I felt at not having tha 
pleasure of seeing you and your son when you were here I would so much have 
liked to have driven you to Paris and have went with you as far as Chichago 
so we could have had a good talke about this beloved Canada of ours as I do 
think take it for every thing thare is no other Country under the sun like it, I 
do hope you will have a chance of seing my brother as he will be able to give 
you any information about the groath and prosperaty of this country, I am 
sure you would be surprised at what you saw when you ware here we have 
sent thousends of cattle and sheep from our neighbourhod to your markets 
the last few years in fact they leave our little village once an twice a week 
through tha winter and spring for tha English markets, we had a very severe 
winter last winter but tha crops are good haying is about finished and wheat 
harvest is just commencing, we are going to Hamilton to see my Brother he 
leaves on tha 18th and sails from Quebec on tha 21th we shall send a few 
small tokens of respect my daughter Martha tha second to the youngest you 
saw her at my home when hear she has bein workeng a pair of slippers for 
me to send to you and she sends a bracket of her own work to Mrs. Mills we 
also send eich one of you a small cake of maple suger I also send tha young 
gentleman that was with you a hickery cane of course I do not send it for its 
value as it is only a common cane it was tha best one I could find in Toronto 
our pepel said he was weshing he could get one wen he was hear I shall send 
my lightness and Mrs. Wakefield will send hers if she can get it in time anough 
when we get to Hamilton, the eldest daughter that was at home when you 
were here was married last winter her husband is farming in Manitoba she is 
going in September, we have seven daughters five married, my father was very 
sorey he did not see you when here he was at the back dore he died on tha 
ninth of January was 85 years of age,!® if you should ever be in this country 
again we should be most happy to entertain you Mr Howell and wife and 
Mr Dunn and wife and all the rest of tha family send there kindest regards to 

you and yours 

Yours very truly 
D. WAKEFIELD 


19This possibly should read “June.” Colonel Mills stated positively that in 1881 he 
visited America with his father. 





A CANADIAN EMIGRATION COMMISSIONER 
IN NORTHERN IRELAND 


G. R. C. Keep 


ANADA gave much official publicity to immigration, and 
advice to intending immigrants, before as well as after 
1867.* A typical government pamphlet, of 1861, stated its 
aim as follows: “. . . Let it be our place to undeceive [Europeans] 
and to shew that Canada is a country totally distinct from the 
United States [a point on which earlier Irish immigrants were 
frequently confused]—free from the blight of slavery, and free, too, 
from many of the faults which have crept into the social and poli- 
tical relations of our Republican neighbours.”* This production was 
“intended for extensive circulation in Great Britain and Ireland, 
and . . . Europe.” The note of competitive advertising is interesting. 
A flood of Canadian publicity is said to have been put out in Ireland 
in the later 1860's; little trace of it now appears in the Irish 
repositories, apart from some press advertising. 

Clearly, then, Canada like the United States was periodically 
interested in immigrant labour, and if this could not be captured in 
the St. Lawrence it must be cajoled or indentured before em- 
barkation. The employment “runners” were familiar figures around 
the incoming boats at Quebec and Montreal, and the government 
tried to control them by a licence system. Moreover, from about 
1860 Canada began to appoint resident agents in some of the 
principal catchment-areas of emigration, both in the British Isles 
and in continental Europe. These men found themselves in com- 
petition with the emissaries of some American states, railroads, and 
land companies. From Canada, the celebrated A. C. Buchanan first 
came to Liverpool apparently in 1861,° and by 1863 he was adver- 
tising in Ireland the opening of his office for personal or postal 
information on Canada.* This was a time when the average Irish 
emigrant to North America began his long westward journey by an 
eastbound passage across the channel to the Liverpool packets. 

1Cf. Paul W. Gates, “Official Encouragement to Immigration by the Province of 
Canada,” Canadian Historical Review, XV, March, 1934. 

2Canada: A Brief Outline of Her Geographical Position, Productions, Climate, 
Capabilities, etc. (Quebec, 1861), Introduction. 

3Cf. his report, pp. 16-17, in British Parliamentary Papers, H.C. 1862 (355), xxxvi. 

4Londonderry Standard, May 6, 1868. 
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Canadian emigration agents began to appear in Ireland itself; 
some of their successors today are publishing in the local press 
announcements very like those of almost a century ago. Among the 
ablest of the nineteenth-century agents was Charles Foy, an Irish- 
born Canadian who in the 1870's was the Canadian government’s 
commissioner of emigration for northern Ireland. He conducted 
with outstanding skill the pro-emigration side of a newspaper 
controversy that raged in 1874; and he was in a sense the hero 
of the most remarkable printed collection of emigrants’ letters, or 
alleged emigrants’ letters, that the author has been able to find. 
The collection makes up a large part of an eighty-page booklet 
published in Belfast in 1873 on behalf of the provincial government 
of Ontario.’ The letters are addressed mainly to Foy himself. It 
should perhaps be borne in mind that the temptation, in a pub- 
lication of this kind, to make textual emendations in the letters, not 
to say to fabricate them in toto, may have been considerable; and 
the originals, in so far as there were any, seem to be beyond the 
reach of history. It is possibly ominous that one of Foy’s cor- 
respondents observes: “Yours is the pen of a ready writer.”® 

With or without that reservation, the following extracts illustrate 
the impression of Ontario that intending emigrants might glean. 
There is this one, for example: 


Letter from Mr. Edward McCollum, who emigrated from Cootehill, Co. Cavan. 
Durat, Province of Ontario, Canada, April 20, 1870, to Charles Foy, Esq. 
. . . It was with great pleasure I read your able and truthful address to 
our countrymen, advising them to come out to this happy land. . . . I differ 
with you on only one point of your address—where you talk of hard work in 
Canada. I am now some twelve years here, and I never saw as hard work as 
in Ireland. . . . Any steady industrious man, can in a few years, become... 
independent. . . . It is accountable folly for farmers with from 10 to 20 acres 
to remain in Ireland in a state of wretched servility when twelve days would 
bring them to a land of independence. . . . As to the working classes, we 
cannot get tenth [sic] the number of farm labourers or servant girls required. 
. .. | would express a hope that your mission will prove a very successful one; 
your countrymen in Ontario, and all through Canada, were unanimous in 


approval of your appointment. You have a powerful influence in the North 
of Ireland.? 


A linen lapper from Belfast is happy working in a lumber yard in 
Waterford, Ontario, at 5s. a day, with prospects of 8s. a day in 
a grist mill in Strathroy: “I would rather be there; it is more lively 


5Dominion of Canada: Emigration to the Province of Ontario: Free Grants of 


Land . . . Immediate Employment at Good Wages, etc. (Belfast, W. & G. Baird, 
1873). 


6Ibid., 24. TIbid., pp. 23-4. 
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than this place; it is where my cousin Thomas is. There is a new 
brass band there belonging to the volunteers; they are wanting me 
to join. .. . You may say that George—is saving to come, and I 
would recommend you all to come out. . . . There is no such thing 
as linen-lapping here; you would have to take anything at first, 
like me. . . . I am telling you nothing but what I can stand over. 
You would do weil; no person need be idle here if they want to 
work.”* Another satisfied customer wrote from Goderich to the 
Montreal Steamship Company's agent in Armagh: “This is a nice 
country, and the people here are very kind. . . . 1 am well pleased, for 
all Mr. Foy said is true and I only wish I had come here ten years 
ago. ’® 

- letter from a boy sent out to Toronto, if not concocted by 
Foy himself, came from a pen quite as ready as his was reputed 
to be: “I am a week to-day at the farming, with a very nice man, a 
Canadian. The people out here are very friendly. Dear father, I 
can't think I am so far from home as I am; this place is like the 
poor old grove in Stillorgan. .. . Don’t think that it is one of the log 
huts I am in, for it is a great big brick house, and I have my room 
to myself. . . . About seven o'clock we have to take a bath, and 
wash ourselves all over before we go to bed. . . . May God bless 
Miss L. and Mr. Foy for what they have done for me.”?° Writing on 
another occasion to his sister, the boy says: “If God spares me to 
the Spring, then I will be sending you something worth while.”™ 

A County Leitrim emigrant refuted the opinion sometimes heard 
that Irishmen would not work: “I and Charles has the nicest master 
in Canada I think. . . . He has said in many places where he is in 
company, that he defies Canada to produce two men more able and 
willing to work than what we are. . . . It is a good country for 
earning money, no mistake in that, if you keep out of the taverns.”* 
The Portadown agent of the Allan Line writes a letter to Foy that 
modesty might well have withheld from the collection; it ends: 
“When may we expect you again in Portadown? Please send me a 
fresh supply of your admirable lecture.”** There are letters stressing 
the perennial demand for “a thousand good servant maids,” for 
“1,000 farm labourers,” and specifying very high wages for brick- 
layers. And the catholicity of Ontario’s labour market is equal to 
finding a niche, though not without difficulty, for a graduate of 
Trinity College, Dublin, a “fine spirited manly lad” whose progress in 
the Ottawa country is traced from employment by a “respectable 

8Ibid., 25. 8Tbid. 10] bid., 26. 

11]bid. 12]bid., 27. 13] bid., 28. 
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Scotch farmer,” through pedagogy in Carleton County, to the 
elysium of “the engineer staff at present engaged on a survey of the 
Pacific Railway.”** 

The collection reprints some letters to the press by Foy himself. 
One of these contains reassurance, of a kind fairly frequent in 
the book, on the delicate subject of the Canadian climate, a subject 
upon which another writer commits himself to the remarkable 
meiosis: “The climate is very similar to that in England, only the 
frosts are sharper here.” Foy was a publicity agent of a very 
high order for his day. As such men do, he occasionally overreached 
himself, as perhaps in printing the following statement from a 
County Tyrone emigrant: “This township is twelve miles square, 
and the Indians have three miles by twelve in the front of it... . 
They are all civilised and christianised; they are the Mohawk tribe; 
splendid men, and every one of them an Orangeman.””® But the 
cumulative effect of the collection must have been tremendous, 
and no pronouncement in it was more striking than one of Foy’s 
own: “The Irish labourer, when too old to work, has only the work- 
house to look to. I never met or heard of the second generation of 
labourers in Canada.”** A proud boast on behalf of the country 
of his adoption, and one which, all unconsciously, brought together 
the extrusive and the attractive elements of the emigration process: 
Ireland must have emigrants, to cheat the workhouse; Canada must 
have immigrants, to be the missing “second generation of labourers.” 

Charles Foy also figured largely in a controversy on Irish 
emigration which was sustained with great vigour in the Irish press 
and echoed as well in London and in Canada during several months 
of the year 1874. The matter began in an innocent comment by the 
Belfast News-Letter’* expressing editorial pleasure in the declining 
figures of emigration. Foy leapt into the very next issue of the 
newspaper with a letter from “Can. Govt. Emigration Dept. Offices” 
that asserted, “I love the ‘green hills’ of Ireland. . . . But a beautiful 
landscape will not give good meat three times daily to the farm- 
labourer—will not enable him to become the owner of a good farm, 
acknowledging no superior but his Creator.” The artful allusion 
to meat-eating shows the Canadian agent’s familiarity with a 
sentiment that resounds in emigrant letters throughout the century. 
One of the weightiest writers against emigration thereupon betook 
himself to pen and ink. This was a certain Henry MacCormac, a 

14]bid., 35. 15] bid., 39. 

16] bid., 62. 17] bid. 

18May 16, 1874. 19Belfast News-Letter, May 18, 1874. 
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Belfast physician and almost a professional anti-emigrationist. He 
made a dramatic exposure of the sorrows of the Irish in the United 
States, a subject and country with which he professed wide 
personal acquaintance;*° he added: “People here have little idea 
of the terrible mortality among Irish emigrants, whose graves in 
long rows border the canals and railways which their labour had 
served to construct. .. . Let the Irishman . . . stay at home, and do 
for green Ireland what he has done for the States.”** A cor- 
respondence ensued that involved many contributors and that 
extended to the Ulster Examiner and Northern Whig, and some of 
the London and Canadian press as well. 

Foy was shrewd, and by no means without parts; his rather 
florid letters (sometimes inserted in the press as advertisements ) 
were adorned with scraps of Latin, correctly transcribed. He was 
under attack from writers who denounced his profession. One 
remarked, “The emigration jobber in his private capacity may be 
an angel of light, but as jobber he is a link in what I must consider 
a great social iniquity.”** And again, “These bombastic emigration 
agents who work for gain. . .. We know where we are, but where 
these men would send us we know not.”** MacCormac, on this 
topic, broke (a little inaccurately) into Irish: “Ta aNaim Fos AN 
Errin [sic]. To the People of Ireland. My Countrymen,—Do not 
forsake your native land . . . there is no better or wholesomer place 
for honest men and healthy women than Ireland. The paid jobber 
says there is, and I, who am not paid, say there is not.”** By way of 
reply to this type of accusation, Foy skilfully developed the theme 
that there was an employer-interest in thwarting emigration: “I care 
nothing how unpopular emigration may be with landlords, capi- 
talists, and all employers of labour.”*’ Of the anti-emigrationists in 
general, he wrote: “The simplest ploughmen see through their 
dodging, and know well what their pretended patriotism means— 
cheap labour; in other words, self.”?* Tempers were rising a little, 
and by June some correspondents even suggested an anti-emigration 
society*’ or at least a free circulation of anti-emigration pamphlets.”* 
Foy, never to be outdone, proposed (or threatened) to publish 
the whole correspondence.” 


One of Foy’s master-strokes against MacCormac was to publish 


20Cf. ibid., June 27, 1874. 21[bid., May 19, 1874. 
22Belfast News-Letter, May 27, 1874. 23[bid., June 15, 1874. 
*4Newry Telegraph, July 18, 1874. 25Belfast News-Letter, May 28, 1874. 
*6Tbid., June 16, 1874. 27[bid., June 10, 1874. 


*8Ibid., June 13, 1874. 29Tbid., June 23, 1874. 
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a letter addressed to himself, and so exceedingly apropos that it 
was later attacked as a hoax.*® 


To Cuares Foy Esq. Dear Sir—I am a man reared to farming, and has good 
skill of the same, being a native of the County Tyrone, some reckons it the 
garding of Ireland; and the farm I was brought up on was a model for 
the county, from which I was cruely. disposesed and barbously treated, which 
left me lonly and a wandering labourer. . . . Believes I would do well in 
Canada, though at the advanced age of 40 years, I was intending to call 
at your office for an assisted passage only for the disencouragements of a 
ridicilous letter against emigration, calling himself D R McCormick. 

(The writer therefore applied for a situation at home and was offered by a a 
“revd gentleman” 9s. a week, if married—he was single.] Therefore I intend, 


before taking this situation, applying to you for an assistance to Canada. 
Ballymacarett, June 10, 1874.51 


Foy commented that he supposed he would be called unpatriotic 
if he engaged the writer at £36 to £40 a year in Canada, with 
board. 

The emigration agent's statements about Canadian wages did not 
go unchallenged. “One who has travelled in Canada” wrote point- 
ing out that any Canadian farmer engaging labourers at that rate 
would soon be bankrupt, and bailiffs could get nearly as much in 
Ireland.** Disappointed emigrants, both to Canada and to the 
United States, aired their grievances. An Irishman in Canada 
refuted most of Foy’s encomiums upon that country, pointing out 
in a well-reasoned letter that bad trade in the United States (as in 
1873-4) meant bad times in Canada; “the condition of the country 
is helplessly dependent on the States.”** Another exposed the 
politics of immigration: “two sections of rival Canadian place- 
hunters . . . has each now taken up immigration as its ‘little 
game. ”* 

But Foy’s tactical adroitness was remarkable. He was equal to 
every emergency. Reports of suicides among emigrants to Canada 
found him ready with explanations within the week: this man had 
delirium tremens, that was of the pariah “clerical” class advised not 
to emigrate.** His safest weapon was always to quote success 
stories from the letters, or alleged letters, of emigrants. “One man 
told me that he had 6d when he landed at Quebec, and now his 
property could not be bought for 27,000 . . . there are hundreds 


like him. . . .“°* The familiar emphasis upon the emigrant’s meat 
30[bid., June 15, 1874. 31][bid., June 13, 1874. 
32Tbid., May 25, 1874. 33] bid., July 9, 1874. 
34] bid., Aug. 1, 1874. 35Northern Whig, June 8, 1874. 


36Belfast News-Letter, May 21, 1874. Cf. Stephen Leacock, “Self-made men,” 


in Literary lapses: “‘Do you know, sir, when I first struck this place, I hadn’t more 
than fifteen cents to my name, ” etc. 
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diet caused the exasperated editor of the Belfast News-Letter*’ to 
point out that meat had been eaten four times daily in Belfast on 
occasion. 

As a “cure” for emigration, however, nothing very new was 
advanced by its opponents in the course of this lengthy cor- 
respondence. Social reform and land reclamation** were both can- 
vassed; much was made of the argument, very common in the 
period, that if Irishmen worked as hard in Ireland as they had to in 
America, all would be well. About the end of August the con- 
troversy apparently petered out. Foy, on the whole, remained 
victor of the field. His typical thrust, that “the arguments against 
emigration might be condensed into two lines— 

‘There’s a good time coming, boys; 

Wait a little longer,’ ”5® 
was more telling than some stereotyped accounts of hardship over- 
seas. Above all, Foy shrewdly perceived that “emigration” was 
made the stalking-horse for any and every Irish grievance, as the 
parliamentary debates of the time reveal. He summed up this side 
of the matter to good effect: : 


Not only have I answered all attacks, but my opponents are quarrelling 
with the position they at first took. The News-Letter asserted at first “that if 
the emigrants worked as hard at home they could do as well.” The News-Letter 


now says, “if the waste lands of Ireland were reclaimed”; “but” replies the 
Examiner, another of my opponents, “if the News-Letter is sincere let it join 
us in demanding our native Parliament. Nothing else will stop the artery. 
Without this emigration will go on.” “No Home Rule,” cries the News-Letter. 
.. . Settle it among yourselves, gentlemen. I say, meanwhile, thousands are 


carving out for themselves an independence in “The Land of Happy Homes,” 
Canada.*° 


37May 27, 1874. 

38Belfast News-Letter, May 19, 1874. 
39Tbid., May 27, 1874. 

4°Tbid., June 24, 1874. 



















































VIEWS OF GENERAL MURRAY ON THE DEFENCE 
OF UPPER CANADA, 1815 


GERALD S. GRAHAM 





HE accompanying letter and memorandum by General Sir 
George Murray are among the Melville Papers,’ in the 
Clements Library, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Almost by accident, 
Murray became one of the temporary administrators of Upper 
Canada. He remained in the country less than five months, but 
what is more curious, his remarks on immigration, government, and 
defence were written within a month of his arrival. He was no 
Durham, and he travelled without a staff of experts. None the less, 
he had a quick eye, his political assumptions are shrewd, and his 
recommendations on defence show the considerable insight of a 
man whose active military career was long and not without 
distinction. 

Murray served throughout the Napoleonic Wars, attaining the 
rank of lieutenant-general in 1814. On his return from France in 
that year, he was appointed adjutant-general to the forces in 
Ireland, but early in 1815 was suddenly and unexpectedly sent off 
to Canada with orders from Lord Bathurst for the recall of Sir 
George Prevost.* He arrived in Quebec on March 2, and informed 


1The Papers of Robert Saunders Dundas, second Viscount Melville, only son of the 
first Viscount, Henry Dundas. He was First Lord of the Admiralty from 1812 to 
1827, during which time he supported a series of Arctic voyages; Melville Sound is 
one of his northerly memorials. 

2Although it is unlikely that Bathurst would have made an appointment without 
consulting the Duke, Murray was certainly not Wellington’s first choice, for on 
October 30, 1814, he wrote Bathurst: “It is very obvious to me that you must remove 
Sir George Prevost. I see he has gone to war about trifles with the general officers I 
sent him, which are certainly the best of their rank in the army; and his subsequent 
failure and distresses will be aggravated by that circumstance; and will probably with 
the usual fairness of the public be attributed to it. 

“Lord Niddry [formerly Sir John Hope, lieutenant-general, 1808] is certainly the 
best you can choose to succeed to Sir George Prevost. Sir John Sherbrooke keeps the 
troops in order and I have always understood that he gave satisfaction to Govern- 
ment. He is the most violent tempered person I ever met with, and there are no 
bounds to his folly when he is in a passion. He was my lieutenant colonel for many 
years and he was afterwards under me in Portugal; and from what I know of him I 
am astonished that he has given so much satisfaction as I understand he always has. 
If you can trust him, there would be many advantages in employing him; first his 
being on the spot and knowing all that has been done and the nature of the 
warfare; secondly his being senior to General Drummond; and lastly, he is not 
unknown to our troops that are there. 

“Hill [Lieutenant-general, Sir Rowland; Baron Hill, 1814; first Viscount Hill, 1842] 
is an excellent fellow; but I should say that he wants a commander. He likes to have 
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Prevost that charges had been laid against him by Sir James Yeo as 
a result of his conduct at Plattsburg. Pending an investigation, 
Prevost’s commission as governor-general was revoked. Having 
carried out his instructions, Murray was by no means sure whether 
or not he would be asked to remain in the country. Accordingly he 
addressed his despatch to his friend, the First Lord of the Admiralty, 
rather than to the Secretary for War and Colonies. More than a 
month elapsed before Sir Gordon Drummond, Prevost’s successor 
as commander-in-chief and administrator of the Canadas, appointed 
him, by a general order dated April 4, 1815, senior officer of the 
forces in Upper Canada, with the title of provisional lieutenant- 
governor.® 

When news of Napoleon’s escape reached Canada, followed soon 
after by reports of the renewal of war with France, Murray became 
restless, and applied for an active service post with Wellington. 
Official approval was forthcoming, and he left the province in July 
without having met the local legislature which had been prorogued 
before his appointment. Murray missed the battle of Waterloo, but 
remained for three years as chief of staff to the army of occupation 
in France. He was elected to the House of Commons for the first 
time in 1823, and in the following year was made a fellow of the 
Royal Society. From 1828 to 1830 he served as Secretary of State 
for War and Colonies in the short-lived Wellington Government, 
and during this brief period his impact on Canadian affairs, while 
infrequent, was vigorous and in some respects enduring. 

He was, however, obviously no Huskisson either in political 
capacity or in knowledge; he was simply filling in, and, in the 
his troops in order, but he is too good natured to exert himself about it, and he would 
require some assistance in that way. He has talents and God knows experience 
enough for any situation, and he might command in chief as well as anybody else; 


but I should be inclined to doubt it; and to have him fail as well as our troops 
would be terrible. 


“I really don’t know who to recommend to you excepting Lord Niddry!” Hist. 
Mss. Comm., Report on the Manuscripts of the Earl of Bathurst (London, 1923), 
302-3. 

8D. B. Read was uncertain whether Murray was really entitled to the rank, and he 
submitted evidence that Francis Gore in London regarded himself still as lieutenant- 
governor (The Lieutenant-Governors of Upper Canada and Ontario (Toronto, 1900), 
96-7). Moreover, Murray is not included in the listing of Officers of the British 
Forces in Canada during the War of 1812-15 (by L. Homfray Irving, Welland, 
1908), although his successor as provisional lieutenant-governor, Major-General Sir 
Fred. P. Robinson, is included. On the other hand, that scrupulous and learned 
recorder of constitutional data in the Public Archives of Canada, Francis J. Audet, 
placed Murray among the provisional lieutenant-governors, and his decision may 


well settle the issue beyond all but legal quibble. Canadian Historical Dates and 
Events 1492-1915 (Ottawa, 1917), 43. 
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manner of the Duke, trying to do his duty. Greville has admitted 
that he knew nothing about Murray, but he has quoted James 
Stephen (who saw the Secretary almost every day) as saying “that 
Murray did nothing—never wrote a despatch—had only once since 
he has been in office seen Taylor, who has got all the West Indies 
under his care.”* Stephen’s judgment was possibly affected too by 
the evidence of the poet and playwright, Henry Taylor, who had 
been given an appointment in the Colonial Office in 1824, and was 
rapidly becoming a power behind the scenes. Taylor respected 
the sturdy character of the Secretary of State who had taken office 
only at the urgent behest of Wellington; but he was perhaps too 
ready to accept Murray’s own modest estimate of a soldier's capacity 
to undertake high political responsibilities. “. . . when looking 
back upon it some years after, he told me that he knew himself to 
have been unfit for it, and that he would never again accept an 
office of the kind. No doubt his estimate of his unfitness was just.” 

For a man little acquainted with colonial problems at first hand, 
and relatively untrained in the political arts, Murray showed not 
only a degree of sensitivity to the Canadian scene, but a stateman’s 
blend of firmness, moderation, and common sense. He did write 
despatches,® and it may be that a sense of history which seems to 
have influenced his thinking was stimulated by Burke, who first 
taught the practical importance of history in politics; for Canning 
was not alone among Tories in calling Burke his master. It was 
fitting that the last years of this well-balanced soldier should have 
shown a nice mingling of politics, military affairs, and history. 
Although he continued to lose elections after 1834, his withdrawal 
from the House of Commons may have been partly compensated 
by his appointment to the office of Master-General of the Ordnance, 


4Lytton Strachey and Roger Fulford, eds., The Greville Memoirs (London, 1938), 
I, 1814-30, 227; see also note of July 19, 1829, p. 304. On March 5, 1829, Greville 
wrote: “I went to Brook’s and found them all just come from the House, full 
of satisfaction at Peel’s speech and the liberality of the measure, and in great 
admiration of Murray’s” (p. 265). 

5Sir Henry Taylor, Autobiography, 1800-1875 (2 vols., London, 1885), I, 117. 
I am indebted to Mr. D. M. Young, Beaverbrook scholar at King’s College, Univer- 
sity of London, for giving me the above references to Murray’s ministerial career. 

6Chiefly on military affairs, but almost certainly on Canada. For example, when 
the Assembly of Lower Canada protested Lord Dalhousie’s well-justified rejection of 
Papineau as speaker, Murray instructed the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir James Kempt, 
in September, 1828, that if a choice had to be made between proroguing the 
Assembly and having Papineau as speaker without approval, he should, after 
protesting against an invasion of the rights of the Crown, abstain from a prorogation 
in view of the great inconvenience it would cause the province. Murray to Kempt, 
Sept. 29, 1828, Public Archives of Canada, Q Series, vol. 182A, p. 93; Canada and 
Its Provinces, ed. A. Shortt and A. G. Doughty (Toronto, 1914), IV, 471-2. 
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and also no doubt by satisfying literary labours, chief of which was 
an edition in five volumes of The Letters and Despatches of John 
Churchill, First Duke of Marlborough, 1702-1712 (London, 1845). 
He died the year after its publication, in 1846. 

In his letter of 1815 to Melville, Murray emphasized in the 
manner of his famous predecessor, Sir Isaac Brock, that the 
vulnerable area of Canadian defence lay along the upper St. 
Lawrence River. Should the communications between Montreal 
and Kingston be cut off, Brock had written, “the fate of the troops 
in this part of the province will be decided”; a break-through would 
place the whole of Upper Canada at the mercy of the enemy. 
Murray proposed strengthening this strategic line by a settlement 
of immigrants, preferably Wellington’s veterans, in close con- 
tinuity along the river, and not “scattering them about accidentally 
as the different Crown Reserves may happen to be situated.” 
Murray's memorandum arguing against the proposed naval estab- 
lishment on Lake Huron, enclosed with his letter, seems to be 
sound in the light of past experience. Command of the St. Lawrence 
system from Detroit to Montreal involved almost a thousand miles 
of water communications from west to east. The real naval key was 
Lake Ontario, for indisputable control of this lake by the enemy 
would not only break communications with the Montreal nerve- 
centre, but automatically place Lake Erie at the mercy of the 
victors. 

Perhaps, because Kingston was the pivot of naval operations 
during the War of 1812, Murray favoured it as capital of Upper 
Canada. The lieutenant-governor (or president) “might appear 
with more dignity in Kingston, surrounded by considerable Mili- 
tary and Naval Establishments, than he can do in York.’ The 
matter of the seat of government was, however, of little importance 
in comparison with the problem of competing jurisdictions within 
the provinces. For many years, as Simcoe’s record reveals, the 
administrator of Upper Canada had been virtually independent of 
the governor at Quebec, not only in civil matters, but even in the 
conduct of military affairs. For Murray, the only efficient solution 
was two parliaments, one at Kingston, and the other at Montreal, 
with one person as governor of both provinces. 

7The transfer of the seat of government from York to Kingston was apparently 
contemplated. According to D. B. Read it was abandoned “owing no doubt to the 
active opposition of Bishop Strachan, Chief Justice Scott, and Mr. John Beverley 


Robinson, backed by Governor Murray, who received their petition” (The Lieutenant- 
Governors of Upper Canada and Ontario, 97). 
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Kincston, 27th March 1815 
Private 
Rec.* 29. June 
My Dear Lorp MELVILLE 

As I am yet uncertain whether I am to remain in this Country or not, I 
can hardly consider myself intitled to trouble Lord Bathurst with my 
observations about it; and I therefore prefer submitting any ideas that occur 
to me through you, that they may either stop there, or go further as you may 
think proper. 

One of the first Arrangements made at home upon the Ratification of 
the Treaty of Ghent by the Americans will probably relate to the Establishing 
of new Settlers in these Provinces; either discharged Soldiers or Emigrants 
from Home. 

The Lands upon which these people may be placed abound most, I 
believe, towards the Western extremities of the Upper Province; and those 
which be there are also generally speaking the richest in point of Soil and 
under the best Climate. There may appear plausible reasons for sending the 
New Settlers to that Quarter. And it may possibly be urged also that it will 
contribute most to the security of the Provinces, to allot to Subjects upon 
whom you can rely those parts of the King’s Dominions which are the most 
remote from Protection. 

But however plausible the above reasons may appear, there are con- 
siderations of an opposite nature which, in so far as I can form any judgment 
at present, seem to merit more attention. 

In the first place it seems desirable for the New Settlers themselves 
(Emigrants from Home) to bring them as soon as possible to the end of 
their Emigration, especially in a Country like this, Where the obstacles to the 
Navigation hinder the arrival of the Settlers till the Season is already far 
advanced; and little time remains therefore for establishing themselves before 
the Winter. Another consideration is, that as they are to be assisted for 
a time by Government, they should be placed where that assistance can be 
most easily and cheaply afforded to them; and where they are least liable to 
suffer from any want of assiduity or of honesty in subordinate agents, by 
being within reach of Superior Control[?]. 

As to the security of the British Power in these Provinces, it appears to me 
that the Roots of that Power are at the sea; and that in strengthening it we 
should proceed from the base upwards, and not begin at the other extremity. 

As far as I can yet form an opinion the weakest part of the Kings Dominions 
here is from Montreal to Kingston. The military means of giving strength to 
that quarter I will speak of at another time; the most important object to 
attend to at present, I think, is to add as much as possible to its population by 
Loyal Settlers. There are at present some very good Scottish Settlers (part 
Roman Catholic) in Glengarry and Stormont; and above that, as far as 
Brockville, there are some very good Germans, Emigrants from the United 
States after the first American War. The Settlers higher up differ very little 
(with some exceptions) from their neighbours upon the opposite side of the 
St. Lawrence. 

Besides the advantage of strengthening the Frontier, the increase of the 
Population between Montreal and Kingston would favour the project of 
establishing a Roa[d] Communication with the latter place, which it is 
absolutely necessary to attempt to open. 
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It unfortunately happens, that the Colony which may appear best in regard 
to the placing of New Settlers, is liable to be obstructed or circumscribed 
from the circumstance of the greater part of the most eligible tracts of land 
having been granted away. It may appear preposterous that Government 
should have to buy up its own Grants to enable it to settle the Country 
to advantage, but I am led to believe that it will be expedient in some parts 
to do so. Government it is true, have retained Reserves in the several Town- 
ships, which are of course at its disposal, but it would be desirable, either in 
the case of settling Emigrants from home, or in that of Disbanded Regiments, 
to establish a considerable mass of them together, in preference to scattering 
them about accidentally as the different Crown Reserves may happen to be 
situated. In addition to other advantages that would result from having 
considerable bodies of New Settlers in the same neighbourhood, it is probable 
that a National spirit would be longer kept alive under that System, amongst 
Emigrants from Europe; and that amongst Soldiers, feelings of attachment to 
the Crown, and of hostility towards the United States, would keep their hold 
longer than if the same Men were settled in separate parts of the Country. 

I have heard it recommended to plant settlers assiduously in the Townships 
which lie South of the St. Lawrence, and East of the Richelieu River, towards 
the Frontiers of Vermont, New Hampshire, and Maine; but I incline to 
think, that it would be desirable to plant French Settlers only, if possible, in 
that quarter; for whatever Settlers are placed there, speaking English, will 
assimilate themselves ultimately with their Southern neighbours, and not with 
the Canadians. 

In regard to this tendency to assimilate with the Americans of the United 
States, I apprehend, indeed, that great precautions are necessary throughout 
the whole of the English part of the King’s Dominions here. Perhaps the best 
way to go to work to counteract that, would be by taking measures to instil 
British feelings and attachments in the Education of the Children; and by 
endeavouring to give a bias towards the British Government to the Religious 
Instructors of the people, to whatever Sect of Christians they might belong. 
However, that is a subject with which I do not pretend to be at all prepared 
to enter deeply. 

In addition to the points I have already touched upon, the Military 
Establishment of those Provinces will also come to be determined soon after 
the Ratification of the Treaty reaches England. In regard to the Army, all 
that occurs to me is, that besides the troops necessary for the mere Military 
Duties, and the security of the Provinces, it might be right to advert to the 
expediency of employing Soldiers upon the Public Works which have become 
necessary; and to keep up a pretty high Establishment with a view to 
that object. 

In regard to the Naval branch of the Service I shall not say anything, 
as you will have better opinions transmitted to you upon that head than I can 
give. I conclude of course that if any Seamen are inclined to become Settlers, 
they will have the same claims with their brethren of the Land Service. 

It has occurred to me that perhaps the President of the Upper Province 
might appear with more dignity in Kingston, surrounded by considerable 
Military and Naval Establishments, than he can do at York. I do not know 
however what power there exists of altering the Seat of Government in 
either of the Provinces; or how far it may be deemed an object of real 
importance to attend to. I incline to think, however, that it might be an 
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advantage that the Parliament of the one Province should be assimilated at 
Kingston, and that of the other at Montreal; and that the same person should 
be Governor of both Provinces. At present the President of the Upper 
Province is not only intirely independent of the Governor at Quebec in Civil 
matters, but I find also that he Corresponds directly with the Secretary of 
State upon the Military Arrangements and Operations of his Senior Officer 
below; a system which can hardly fail to produce bad consequences, in times 
of War at least. 

I would not have ventured to give opinions about the Affairs of this 
Country so soon after my arrival, were it not that the conclusion of the war 
will necessarily bring forward some of the Arrangements I have adverted to; 
and that perhaps it may be considered as affording a favourable crisis for the 
introduction of any new measures which may be deemed expedient. 

Believe me faithfully yours 

G. Murray 
P.S. The enclosed paper contains what has occurred to me at present respecting 
our having a Naval Establishment upon Lake Huron. I have shown it to 
Commodore Owen. 

G. M. 

3d Apl 
Inclosed in Sir George Murray’s letter 27 March 1815 
Memorandum about the proposed Naval Establishment upon Lake Huron 

There are very considerable obstacles in the way of forming a Naval 
Establishment upon Lake Huron.—The most obvious of these is the difficulty 
of Communication, and of the Transport of Stores from Lake Ontario to 
Penetanguishene, the point at which it is supposed the Establishment could 
with most advantage be placed. 

One of the Grounds upon which it was deemed expedient to form a Naval 
Establishment upon Lake Huron was, that it was supposed the Enemy might 
direct an Expedition by that Route, to act in the Rear of the Troops employed 
in defending the Western Extremities of the Upper Province. 

It is to be observed however, that the real obstacles which we find opposing 
themselves to our own design of opening a Communication to the Shores of 
Lake Huron, would in a still greater degree obstruct an attempt of the Enemy 
to penetrate from that side with a force of any magnitude. 

In addition to this, it is further to be remarked also that any Expedition of 
the nature above alluded to, could only be attempted in co-operation with a 
more important and more direct Attack.—And that the improbability of any 
efficient co-operation, by Lake Huron is so great, on account of it’s remoteness 
from the Main Attack, and the uncertainties and difficulties it would be liable 
to encounter in its progress, that an Enemy could calculate but little upon any 
benefit resulting from it;—and consequently, that we have little reason 
to dread it. 

It has been suggested, in favour of the proposed Establishment, however, 
that our facilities for forming a Navy upon Lake Huron are greater than 
those possessed by the Enemy:—This opinion it is apprehended rests upon 
mis-information:—The Americans are said to have very considerable facilities 
for building Vessels upon that part of the St. Clair River which is between 
Lake St. Clair and Lake Huron; higher up the River than the Shoal which it 
has been stated would obstruct the Passage into that Lake, of any Vessels 
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which they might construct in Lake Erie, or in the vicinity of Detroit——There 
seems no reason to believe therefore but that they could compeat with us 
advantageously in Naval means upon Lake Huron; and this is the less to be 
doubted, if we suppose that the previous Operations of the War may have 
put them in possession of the Country, on the Left Bank of the St. Clair 
River, a supposition which should naturally precede the expectation of any 
rash Attack upon the Center parts of the Upper Province, as it would be 
material to the Enemy, to assist by a co-operation through Lake Huron. 

It appears sufficiently demonstrated therefore, that it is not at present an 
essential object to attempt the formation of a Naval Establishment upon 
Lake Huron, with a view to the Military Defence of the Upper Province;—and 
indeed it might have been further urged, that looking to the possibility of 
failure in the competition for Naval superiority upon that Lake, we should 
find that the communications made to our Naval Establishment there, had 
only served to open an Inlet into the Province, for the Hostile Incursions of 
the Americans, which would otherwise not have formed itself for a con- 
siderable time to come. 

It now remains only to consider what protection ought to be provided upon 
Lake Huron, for the security of the North West Fur Trade, and for main- 
taining connexion with the Indian Tribes in that quarter; objects which may 
probably be looked upon, as interwoven with each other. 

It is apprehended that the protection which it may be deemed expedient 
to afford to the Fur Trade, should lie upon the Line which the Trade itself 
follows:—With this view a safe station should in the first instance be prepared, 
for the Traders, their Canoes, and Stores, at St. Joseph, or at such other point 
of rendezvous, towards the North-Western extremity of Lake Huron, as may 
be found most eligible, when Michilimackinack is restored to the Americans:— 
And probably another place of refuge should be prepared, in the Track which 
the Canoes follow; between St. Joseph and the Mouth of the French River, 
which comes from Lake Nipissing:—Good Military Posts should be established 
at those Stations, and their situation should be chosen, with a view to their 
affording protection to a small Anchorage, so that a few Gun-boats might find 
shelter under them. 

Perhaps the Gun-boats employed upon the Service of protecting the Trade, 
should be Armed Row Boats, manned partly by the Traders themselves, partly 
by Troops, and used only as a Convoy to the Flotilla of Canoes, in it’s 
periodical Passage thro’ the Lake.—These means added to the natural 
protection afforded by numberless Islands, and Rocks, which lie along the 
Track of the Canoes, would give the Trade as much security probably as 
circumstances will admit of. 

As to the Garrisons of the Military Posts, it might possibly be expedient to 
let them be furnished by Detachments from a Provincial Corps kept on foot 
in Lower Canada; and to communicate with them and relieve them occasionall 
by the same Route which the Persons engaged in the Fur Trade make use - 

The Arms and Stores for the Forts would be sent however of course by the 
Route of Lake Erie, when that Line of Communication was open. 


G. Murray 
KINGSTON 


April 3¢, 1815 











LETTERS TO GALT CONCERNING 
THE MARITIME PROVINCES AND CONFEDERATION 


W. G. Ormssy 


HE following three letters were recently discovered amongst 

an unorganized mass of records transferred to the Public 

Archives by the Department of Finance in 1936. They are 
now located among the Minister of Finance’s Correspondence which 
is Series Al of Record Group 19 at the Public Archives. They 
were written to Alexander Tilloch Galt to thank him for copies 
of his speech on Confederation given at Sherbrooke, Canada East, 
November 23, 1864. This speech was given wide circulation in 
pamphlet form. 

Each of the writers of these letters was a delegate to the Quebec 
Conference in October, 1864. Ambrose Shea was one of the repre- 
sentatives from Newfoundland, Edward Whelan came from Prince 
Edward Island, and Charles Tupper from Nova Scotia. It is interest- 
ing to note the manner in which each letter reflects the Maritimer’s 
suspicion of Canadian politicians and their motives and also the 
opposition to the Confederation scheme which was beginning to 
crystallize. These documents present an accurate picture of the 
three delegates’ sentiments after the glow of Upper Canadian hos- 
pitality and the grand national visions conjured up at the Quebec 
Conference had been given time to dim. In this connection it is 
particularly interesting to note the optimism and the devotion to 
the cause of both Shea and Whelan. Their references to the actions 
of Edward Palmer and George Coles, two other Prince Edward 
Island delegates at the Quebec Conference, in opposing Con- 
federation give their letters additional interest. 


Haxirax, December 13th, 1864. 
My DEAR GALT: 

Many thanks for your speech by far the ablest exposition of the Con- 
federation scheme altho’ a little too much from the Canadian point of view to 
suit this meridian. I send you a paper with ov: speeches on the scheme last 
Friday night. You will see that I had not much elbow room as I gave the 
pas [sic] to my respected colleagues who still behave like trumps and deserve 
every consideration at my hands. I quite approve of the alterations you have 
proposed—in fact they were owing to oversight and as altered will represent 
more accurately the views of the conference. There is a good deal of opposition 
here but I hope it will be carried. You will see that we are working hard 
to that end. I hope Mr. Brydges will be able with the approval of your Govt. 
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to make an arrangement for the Truro and Moncton line. It will embarrass 
me very much if this matter is indefinitely postponed until after the con- 
federation is arranged. Will you be good enough to authorize Mr. Fleming 
to let me have that portion of his report which relates to the route of the 
Intercolonial through this province as soon as it is made. It will of course be 
regarded as confidential until after you have submitted it to the Legislature. 


With best wishes ever yours faithfully 


C. TupPER 
Hon. A. T. Galt 
P.S. Please send me one of your photographs. 
c. =. 
S. Jouns Newr Lanp 
Dec. 15 1864 
Hon A. T. Galt 


My DEAR SIR 


To prevent the chance of after misapprehension I beg leave to enclose 
a statement showing the charges for account of this colony which it is pro- 
posed to lay on the General Govt. as well as a statement of the amounts of 
our future assets applicable to local purposes which I shall be much obliged 
by your certifying as correct & returning to me.— 

Will you also please have the following returns forwarded 

Statement of aggregate amount of Goods imported in 1863 paying 10 pct. 
duty and amount of Revenue therefrom and Revenue under the several heads 
of 15, 20 and 25 pet. 

The data as far as practicable on which you assume that an average ad 
valorem duty of 15 pct. on Imports will be sufficient for the purposes of 
Confederation. 

A statement of the Revenue for the current year under the different heads 
of Customs, Excise, etc. confined to actual receipts from taxes 

An approximate estimate of the amount of goods manufactured in Canada 
under the different heads of woollens, leatherwear, cutlery, etc. & as near as 
may be the difference in the cost as compared with similar English goods 
landed in Canada— 

I presume export taxes may be regarded as an obsolete doctrine in your 
fiscal views— 

We do not apprehend any very serious difficulty in the passage of the 
scheme in our Legislature but it is not wise to be over confident and we shall 
endeavour to be ready for what may possibly arise. Some of our mercantile 
men fear a large amount of increased taxation and as this is a point on which 
it is easy to alarm the masses everywhere. I wish to be clear in meeting 
the objections that may be raised & hence the request I make for the returns 
I have named. 

I see old Palmer has not disappointed any of us. What a pity he had not 
stayed at home and saved himself the discredit he has now acquired. I hope 
the Government will be strong enough to eject him from his place for it is 
clear some small mercenary motives are at work in inducing his present 
course. I am sorry to see Coles has also forgotten what is due to himself but 
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here I hope the recuancy [sic] ends—With us in this Colony the question will 
break up our local parties and if even for no other reason I should hail its 
introduction on this account. In these small provinces we have no really 
different interests to form legitimate causes of separation & grounds of party 
action & the disputes necessarily become sectarian & personal and engender 
a very poor state of public feeling. It is refreshing to have a question like 
this in place of those wretched broils which so much disfigure and disgrace 
a great part of our colonial life— 

I enclose the statement from our Customs which you asked Carter to 
procure. He is ill just now and asks me to apologise for not enclosing it 
himself— 

With best regards to all your colleagues & yourself in which Carter begs 
to be included. 

I am my Dear Sir 
Yours very faithfully 


A. SHEA 


This Confederation business costs me the enjoyment of a winter in Cuba 
where I have some business demanding my attention for which I have now to 
make other provision. 

Thanks for your pamphlet just recd. I feel I shall have great pleasure 
in its perusal, 


CHARLOTTETOWN, PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND, 


December 17, 1864 
My DEAR Mr. GALT. 


I have to express to you my thanks—not merely for the kindness which 
suggested the sending me several copies of your speech at Sherbrooke but for 
the immense service you have done the cause of Confederation in making that 
brilliant effort. I have read it with exceeding pleasure—thousands, I have no 
doubt have done the same and they will find as I have found unanswerable 
arguments in favour of the great cause. There is one drawback only to the 
satisfaction which I derived from the perusal of your speech: you treat the 
question too much from a Canadian point of view. That is all very well for 
your constituents, and such as might be expected from you; but in the Lower 
Provinces a view of the Confederation question with a very decided Canadian 
colouring is apt to lessen confidence in it as we barbarians down in these 
lower regions are terribly doubtful and suspicious of Canadian statesmen. 
However, I have found worse fellows in life’s journey and I am content 
to confide in them in their efforts at Confederation. 

In this Island (O, let me, if I can, invoke all your powers of laughter at our 
expense!) we are dead set against Union in all shapes and forms. Two of our 
delegates, Palmer and Coles are out against it most vigorously and the asses 
of country people who can’t see an inch beyond their noses, and who are 
afraid they are going to be tremendously taxed, sympathise with Palmer and 
Coles. Pope and myself have nearly all the fighting to do on the other side and 
we are not in the least dismayed by the odds against us nor in doubt that 
ultimately, even here, the Cause will be triumphant. 
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Mr. Pope wrote you or telegraphed to you, I believe, that I am preparing 
a compilation of the speeches delivered on public occasions while the Con- 
ference was held in the Lower Provinces and in Canada. The work is now 
going through the hands of the printer and I will do my best to make it worthy 
of the great occasion. I should like if I had the advantage of having your 
speeches revised by your own hand, but so far as I can do it I will take 
the best care of them. 


Yours truly, 


EpwarRD WHELAN. 











REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


The Incredible Canadian. By Bruce Hutcuison. London, New York, Toronto: 
Longmans, Green and Company. 1952. Pp. x, 454. $5.00. 


Tus book is described by the publishers as a candid portrait of Mackenzie 
King, his works, his times, and his nation. It is 450 pages of exuberant 
writing without any benefit of documentation: if documentation had been a 
necessary condition it would evidently not have been written. Some of the 
generalizations will provoke sensitive-minded readers; some of the allusions— 
likening Mackenzie King to Pecksniff, Uriah Heep, Galahad (with or without 
the accents of Jove), Sherlock Holmes and Machiavelli—will raise a question- 
ing eyebrow and perhaps a wry smile at the trafficking in virtuosity which 
Mr. Hutchison affects. 

The author set himself a formidable task: to explain a man whom he 
regards as an enigma. What was Mackenzie King really like? Was he really 
aloof from the people? Was his political judgment as shrewd as the winning 
of six general elections out of seven would suggest? Was he as ruthless as the 
mute testimony of cast-off political figures along the party highway seems to 
prove? Was he an intensely lonely figure, with few real friends? 

From this questioning Mackenzie King emerges with a curious luminosity—a 
rather maddening individual, with the “bouncing, cautious gait of one walking 
on invisible eggs”; the worldling “who had built his own monument to be 
remembered in this world, while all his hope lay in another.” King, to be sure, 
fares better than some of his contemporaries upon whom judgment is passed. 
He fares better than the nation, which I feel receives rather shabby treatment 
at the author’s hands. The nation was not, nor is it now, any sort of automatic 
creation. Neither was Mackenzie King the automatic, foreordained leader of 
what turned out to be quite a steady progression, first towards the stature and 
then towards the substance of nationhood. I suspect the main “blind-spot” in 
the book is the lack of any searching examination of what nationhood meant 
in Canadian terms. Though he was the political head of affairs for over twenty 
years, in his own person King added very little to the idea of nationhood; and 
I find myself objecting to the gap between what the publishers say the book 
is about and what Hutchison actually writes. 

The section on the 1926 “crisis,” for example, is brilliantly written. Yet a 
conscientous historian probably will take exception to the statement that King 
returned from the Imperial Conference of 1926 having destroyed “the last 
vestigial remains of the royal prerogative in the issue of dissolution.” I think 
it is constitutionally, historically, and morally wrong to make such a statement, 
since the very nature of the royal prerogative places it beyond destruction by 
any individual. King may probably have denied any such assertion or intention. 
He was immensely attracted by the ceremonial accompaniments of the royal 
prerogative as, for example, when King George VI and Queen Elizabeth 
visited Canada in 1939. But if it suited him he could show a certain con- 
tempt—both artful and refined—for the niceties of convention and con- 
stitutional usage. He could be, at need, abysmally ignorant of the essentials 
of the common law; and this facet of the man the book misses almost entirely. 
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By contrast to the 1926 descriptions, the section on the early 1930's, with 
King in opposition, seems much less thorough. It seems to me to ignore 
the people—the people who were always there; people who were hungry or 
cold or frustrated or pushed about. It was not sufficient to open the flood gates 
of oratory only from the hustings. It was not really very statesmanlike to make 
such a show of resorting to a judicial supremacy altogether removed from 
Canada, the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council, in order to have Mr. 
Bennett’s late-in-the-day legislation on social benefits declared ultra vires. 
Something had to be done for the people; but King was rarely in a hurry. 

Even finding these faults, one must confess to admiration for Hutchison’s 
analysis of the mentality behind Industry and Humanity, the great testament 
of King’s beliefs on social and economic concerns. The ideas and the language 
of this book were products of the thinking done more than forty years ago. 
Some of the ideas changed a bit; but the language altered very little. At the 
end, there were some curious contradictions between King the social reformer 
and King the pale-eyed figure worrying about his coal bills. 

Perhaps no single book can be expected to satisfy exacting canons of 
biography where such a figure is concerned: outwardly so self-assured; 
inwardly so lonely; mercurial here, pedestrian there; capable of calculated 
venom and of rare generosity; very much at the centre of politics, but far 
removed from any awareness of Canada as a cultural entity. Hutchison’s is a 
courageous book, and one that deserves to have been written. Some readers 
will feel still more strongly on points on which they are already convinced; 
others will find prejudices confirmed by which one man would raise King to a 
pedestal while another would cast him into the dust. I conclude that the 
credibility of The Incredible Canadian is likely to provoke the partisans, for 
and against, for a good many years to come. 


James A. Gipson 
Carleton College 


Changing Concepts of Time. By Harotp A. Innis. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press. 1952. Pp. vii, 142. $3.00. 


Tue gnomic title covers five addresses or essays which Dean Innis revised and 
rearranged during the last months of his life. All are polemical, partial, and 
provocative rather than balanced or hypothetical in intention, their common 
theme being almost absolute hostility to American influence on Canada and 
the world. “The Strategy of Culture” warns against cheap, commercialized 
press, periodicals, books, and broadcasting; “Military Implications of the 
American Constitution” against Canadian emulation of American enhanced 
executive power and increasing reliance on force; “Roman Law and the British 
Empire” against “the divine right of legislatures”; “The Press, a Neglected 
Factor in the Economic History of the Twentieth Century” against the mono- 
polistic commercialism founded upon “freedom of the press as guaranteed by 
the Bill of Rights in the United States”; and “Great Britain, the United States, 
and Canada” against the iniquities of Canadian government, law, and politics, 
and “the crude effrontery of American imperialism” in international relations. 
It may be concluded that in spite of some anti-nationalistic comments (e.g., 
pp. 1, 104-5, 114), Innis here exposed a nationalism that he had hitherto for 
the most part masked with irony and wit. His last words were plainer than 
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most of his utterance; they made little attempt at qualified presentation; they 
were largely free of his old habit of offsetting a diatribe against others with 
“tu quoque’ to Canadians. He was passionately, mortally, in earnest. 

Since the Canapian HistoricaL Review is not a journal of opinion, Innis’s 
theses need not be debated here, though evidence could be adduced against 
his arguments. Canadians, Britons, and Americans should read and discuss his 
essays. They do not lack pungent originality, mordant (even excessive) irony, 
or wit, and, if attentively followed, they will merge in a less enigmatic and 
elliptical doctrine than they possessed in their separate, original forms. 
Sentences or passages can be ambiguous, even contradictory (especially, some 
two-pronged sentences). Some sequences of causal statement (e.g., p. 63, 
note 22) and leaps in argument (passim, especially in “Roman Law” and 
“The Press”) can be strictly unwarranted. Yet, since the criteria for satire and 
irony, on the one hand, and the objectives of argument, on the other, are 
sufficiently clear, it does not greatly matter. Innis, always a man in a hurry 
and, because of his powers of insight, not a little careless of sustained logic 
and even of consistent evidence in his exposition, obviously tried in this volume 
to be more considerate of his listeners and readers. It would be silly to pick 
him up on matters of detail, for few propagandists have brought equal 
scholarship to so passionate a cause. 

Having, among Innis’s friends, seen this cause emerge in him during 
the War of 1939-45, and having discussed it with him often in one kind or 
another, I may not be presumptuous to interpret it. There is no doubt that he 
was appalled by the effects and potentialities of commercialism and monopoly 
in modern communications systems. As he said (P. v.): “Intellectual man of 
the nineteenth century was the first to estimate absolute nullity in time. The 
present—teal, insistent, complex, and treated as an independent system, the 
foreshortening of practical prevision in the field of human action, has penetrated 
the most vulnerable areas of public policy.” All that he valued seemed to face 
destruction—learning, experiment, deliberation, debate, patient policy—in two 
words, intellectual liberty. His own country lay, almost impotent, beside the 
Colossus of the various forms of power that he hated. Great Britain, he felt, 
had proved scarcely less vulnerable. The rest of the argument may be imagined. 

Those who recall his work in Canadian economic history will detect the 
analogy to his discussions of staple products, transportation, unused capacity, 
etc., as “factors.” The difference here is that everything is causally loaded on 
one agency—the communication systems that have destroyed time and time's 
values. This monism, this abandonment of pluralism in a liberal and a historian, 
suggests that pessimism supplanted skepticism, that policy eclipsed open- 
mindedness, that matter submerged man. Or, to put it another way, since Innis 
knew that mankind and humane values had survived comparable crises in 
history, it would seem that the immediate prospect, the short-run, was so 
intolerable that he too was overcome by the destruction of time. For he 
offered next to no hope in short-run or long-run except a thin, insubstantial 
appeal to turn away from North America to Europe and to assist “the develop- 
ment of a third bloc designed to withstand the pressure of the United States 
and Russia” (p. 127). “The future of the West depends on the cultural 
tenacity of Europe” (p. 128). He acknowledged no immediate or future 
capacities for salvation in Canadians or Americans themselves. 
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Had life served, presumably Innis would have had to concern himself 
explicitly with abiding man and his inner resources, but this tragic book 
bespeaks little faith in him and them. Innis’s obliquely expressed distrust of 
democracy (perhaps his real enemy, see pp. 74-5, 101, 127-8), his implicit 
élite-ism, and his despair before bigness and materialism, that is, incipient 
totalitarianism, in English-speaking countries, recall vividly the last testament 
of another great liberal scholar—L’Ere des Tyrannies (Paris, 1938) by Elie 
Halévy. Until almost the end of his life Halévy had found in Stoicism 
“a fountain of energy and doctrine of action.” It seems just to declare that so 
had Innis until he too had exhausted his health and strength. He never, I 
think, allowed his doubts to curtail his own efforts or to corrupt his cheerful 
relations with others. 

J. B. BREBNER 

Columbia University 


Histoire du Canada frangais depuis la découverte. Vols. U, Ill, IV. By 
LroneL Groux. Montreal: L’Action Nationale. 1951; 1952; 1952. Pp. 302; 
826; 278. $2.50; $2.75; $2.75. 


WirH two final volumes published almost simultaneously towards the end of 
last year, Canon Lionel Groulx completed his synthesis of the history of French 
Canada in four volumes. It is not the definitive work in ten to fifteen volumes, 
of which the author dreamed when he began to teach Canadian history at the 
Université de Montréal in 1917, or the fully documented reworking and 
synthesis of his eight volumes of formal history and four volumes of historical 
studies produced during his academic career, which he later hoped to achieve. 
It is rather, as the author explains in a concluding note to the final volume, 
“the fruit of fortuitous circumstances,” his response to the invitation of the 
Société Saint-Jean-Baptiste de Montréal to synthetize the history of French 
Canada in 90 to 100 fifteen-minute radio broadcasts. It is a remarkable 
achievement, for where else but in French Canada would radio history on 
this scale be possible, and who else but Canon Groulx, with his remarkable 
oratorical and evocative powers, could have carried such a project through? 
The work is not only a blueprint, as the author modestly claims, of the work 
he dreamed of, but an artistic creation living in its own right. 

Volume II is devoted to the final periods (1713-54, 1755-60) of what the 
author terms the “Colonial Epoch.” It contains an index for the first two 
volumes, prefaced by the author’s note that he regrets the absence of a 
bibliography, necessitated by reasons of economy, but alleviated by the fact 
that the work is based almost exclusively on archival documents, references 
to which would interest only specialists. Canon Groulx confesses that he has 
read, for the most part, only the authors of good monographs among his pre- 
decessors, not wishing to be affected by their judgments or their arrangement 
of the materials. The authors cited, however, include Bancroft, Bovey, Burpee, 
Frégault, Garneau, Gaxotte, Munro, Muzzey, Parkman, Gonzague de Reynold, 
Seely, Voltaire, and Wiesener. 

Volume III is devoted to the first part of the British régime (1760-1848), 
which is subdivided into the following periods: “Provisional Régime” (1760- 
4), “Crown Colony Régime” (1764-74, 1774-91), “Parliamentary Era” 
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(1791-1848). The main emphasis is on political and constitutional history. 
but as in volume II there are chapters devoted to economic and intellectual 
history, ten pages to the former and nineteen to the latter. Canon Groulx seems 
to take little account of the economic factor in the events of 1837, and his 
picture of the state of French-Canadian culture about 1850 pays little 
attention to the intellectual stirrings of the 1840’s, which played such a de- 
cisive part in subsequent political history. Those who have meee of a 
merging of the two distinct currents of Canadian historiography will be 
reassured, however, by Canon Groulx’ frequent and favourable citations of Lower 
and Scott, and his references to Innis, Burt, Creighton, McInnis, Beer, Shortt, 
and the standard English sources, which were neglected in his earlier studies 
of the period. 

Volume IV, which traces the development from autonomy to independence 
(1848-1931) and the “Epoch of Independence” (1931-51), is the most un- 
satisfactory part of the work. In a prefatory note the author recognizes the dif- 
ficulty of compressing the packed history of this period and the danger of not 
seeing the forest for the trees. And in a moving concluding note he admits the 
weaknesses of his work, since history is “man’s torment, a nearly superhuman 
work which needs to be viewed from so high and with such a breadth of 
vision that God alone, as has been said, would be the perfect historian.” With 
Canon Groulx’ temperament of a passionate advocate and his experience of 
being a leader of his people in many of the questions under discussion, it would 
be too much to expect impartiality of this part of the work. 

His view of Confederation as a pact between the races is well known, but 
many readers will be surprised to find his argument —— by a quotation 
trom Ernest Lapointe. He then treats the problems raised for Quebec by Con- 
federation: the geographic expansion and sag ee growth of Canada as a 
whole, the attempt to impose a unitary culture, the imperialist offensive, and 
the nationalist reactions of Mercier and Bourassa. The treatment of the two 
great French nationalists is extremely interesting. There is also a valuable 
chapter on the progress of the colonization movement from the days of Curé 
Labelle to our own time. The work is concluded with four chapters dealing 
with the economic and social, political, cultural, and religious problems of 
French Canada, after the Statute of Westminster had answered its long- 
standing demand for independence from Britain. The index to volumes III 
and IV is fuller and more useful than that to the first two volumes, and the 
maps and graphs are more original and valuable. 

Many English-speaking readers, including this reviewer, will find much to 
quarrel with in these volumes, but they should be read as a vigorous final 
summing-up of the views of a man who has dominated the teaching of French- 
Canadian history in one of the leading universities and most of the classical 
colleges of French Canada for three decades and a half. It is encouraging to 
find that this doughty fighter for his people evidently feels that while a struggle 
still continues between the two major cultural groups in Canada, he now finds 
allies and sympathetic understanding among his historical brethren on the 
other side of the ethnic fence. With the merging of the two streams of 
Canadian historiography, better understanding between French and English 
should be achieved, and history may become a force for national union in the 
future, rather than a divisive force, as too often in the past. This reviewer is 
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confident that many English-speaking historians, regardless of their own views, 
will wish to join Canon Groulx’ disciples in hailing this culmination of a 
life’s work given to history, zealously, unselfishly, and loyally. 


tia Mason WADE 
aw 


Les Forges Saint-Maurice (1729-1883). By A sert Tessier. Collection 
“L’/Histoire régionale’—no 10. Les Trois-Riviéres: Editions du Bien Public. 
1952. Pp. 200. $2.00. 

Mauricie di autrefois. By Tuomas Boucuer. Collection “L’Histoire régionale” 
—no 11. Les Trois-Riviéres: Editions du Bien Public. 1952. Pp. 207. $2.00. 


Since the publication of Benjamen Sulte’s L’Histoire des Forges, this is the 
first serious historical work to deal exclusively with the Forges of St. Maurice. 
As such, it must be welcomed by all those concerned with Canadian economic 
history. Despite the fact that Mgr Tessier claims he is not a professional 
historian, he has done a commendable piece of work in putting together the 
original and secondary sources dealing with the Forges. Prefacing his book 
with a survey of the mineral researches done by the Intendants of the 
seventeenth century, he has proceeded to give a detailed account of the build- 
ing, operation, and financial ups-and-downs of the Forges of St. Maurice 
from the early beginnings under Poulin de Francheville in 1729 down to the 
last burst of activity under the McDougall family. The part played by the 
government officials in managing the Forges during both the French and 
English régimes has been carefully considered, as have also the various econo- 
mic influences which moulded this, the first major industry of Canada. From 
time to time, particularly at the end of the French régime, the author has 
wisely paused in his chronological survey to take stock of the general de- 
velopment and importance of the Forges. It is doubtful if Mgr Tessier has 
discovered anything very new regarding them but he has certainly con- 
solidated and organized his information in a readable fashion. Possibly the 
book might have been made more interesting by reducing the amount of 
statistics and adding further information about the persons involved. In- 
creased consideration of the influences of climate and terrain might also have 
explained more clearly some of the difficulties which the Forges encountered. 
Further, the lack of source references, to which the author admits in the 
foreword, is undoubtedly a drawback, although it has been partly overcome 
by the careful dating and identifying of most of the quotations. 

Adding to the value of the book are a number of photographs and a clear, 
well-explained plan of the Forges as they stood in 1880. The short article 
by Dollard Dubé on the Forges of St. Maurice at the time of the McDougalls, 
published as an appendix, does not add very greatly to the information pro- 
vided by Mgr Tessier in the main part of the book, but is useful by way of 
comparison. The lack of a good index is one of the most serious faults of the 
work, although even this is somewhat counteracted by the section headings 
inside the chapters and a very detailed table of contents. 

All these criticisms, however, are of no very great significance in view of 
the fact that, on the whole, Mgr Tessier has produced an economic and 
historical study which is interesting and accurate. 

A second voluine in the Collection “L’Histoire Régionale,” Mauricie 
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dautrefois,” can scarcely qualify as a work of history. Despite the impression 
conveyed by the edition, it is rather a collection of anecdotes, reminiscences, 
and biographical sketches dealing in general with the places and people of 
the St. Maurice valley during the second half of the nineteenth century. Many 
of the stories and family sketches collected by Mr. Boucher are highly interest- 
ing and even amusing, especially to those whose ancestors are involved. The 
subjects are most varied, including everything from the sawmill of the Baptiste 
family at St. Etienne des Gres to the supernatural terrors of the author's 
cousin and the visits of two royal princes to the district. Unfortunately, there 
seems to be no real connection between the chapters except that they are all, 
more or less, concerned with the St. Maurice valley. Not even a general con- 
clusion binds the book together and brings some semblance of development. 
And, in spite of the interesting details, the book is not easy to read, since the 
author frequently leaves his subject for personal reminiscences, irrelevent 
details, and unnecessary genealogical information. Wisely enough, no claim 
is made for the book as a serious work of history, for there is no index and 
no source references beyond the recurring “Mon pére a dit. . . .” This is 
especially a pity since out of the general chaos of the book there emerge some 
important pieces of information and statistics which, if they could be verified, 
might prove of great value to the writer of a scholarly social history. 


ALLANA G. RED 
Hudson Heights, Quebec 


The Early Histories of St. Louis. Edited by Joun Francis McDermott. 
Joseph Deslodge Fund Publication no. 2. St. Louis: St. Louis Historical 
Documents Foundati.a. 1952. Pp. xii, 171. 


Crux qui ont l’habitude de ne pas lire les préfaces ne seraient pas mal in- 
spirés de parcourir celle sur laquelle s’ouvre la présente compilation. Car il 
s agit d’une compilation. Le but de M. McDermott n’a pas été de raconter les 
origines de St-Louis (Missouri), mais de réunir dans un seul volume les 
principaux textes relatifs 4 l’établissement de cette ville et 4 la période de ses 
laborieux débuts. 

Cet ouvrage renferme sept piéces documentaires: le récit d’Auguste Chou- 
teau, que vient compléter le teémoignage porté par le méme Chouteau devant 
le bureau des titres en 1825; les “Notes” de J. A. Paxton (1821); un extrait du 
Gazetteer of the States of Illinois and Missouri de L. C. Beck (1823); un 
article paru sous la signature de “A Creole” dans le St. Louis Beacon du 24 
janvier 1831; une courte monographie de Wilson Primm, History of St. Louis, 
publiée en 1832, et, enfin, le rapport de l’explorateur frangais J.-N. Nicollet, 
imprimé sous forme de document législatif en 1843. Une introduction, une 
chronologie, une bibliographie et un index font de cette compilation un in- 
strument de travail d'un maniement commode. 

Il existe partout des amateurs dhistoire locale; ils ne pourront que se 
délecter 4 la lecture d’un livre comme celui-ci. Ceux que n’intéressent guére 
les minuties de la petite histoire y trouveront aussi, et fort heureusement, leur 
compte. Que racontent, au fond, les documents qu’a rassemblés le diligent 
compilateur? Un épisode du démembrement de la Nouvelle-France, les 
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aventures d'une petite population témoin de deux et méme de trois succes- 
sions d’empires, la colonisation et lassimilation rapides du Centre-Ouest par 
la jeune République américaine. A cet égard, les piéces les plus importantes 
demeurent le récit de Chouteau, les “Notes” de Paxton et le rapport de 
Nicollet. J’estime regrettable que, dans son introduction, M. McDermott ait 
pas fait ressortir les points sur lesquels les témoignages qu'il nous présente 
touchent aux grands tournants de l’évolution historique du continent. 


Guy FREGAULT 
Université de Montréal 


Le Systéme scolaire de la province de Québec. II. L’Institution royale: Les 
débuts, 1801-1825. IV. L’Institution royale: Le déclin, 1825-1846. By 
Louis-PuHiLipPpE AUDET. Québec: Les Presses Universitaires Laval. 1952. 
Pp. xxvi, 323; xxvi, 416. 


In these two volumes of his projected eleven-volume work on the history of 
education in the province of Quebec Dr. Audet examines in great detail the 
enactment in Lower Canada of the School Law of 1801 and its results, in- 
cluding the story of the ill-fated Royal Institution and its connection with the 
founding of McGill University. 

In addition to being good reading the two volumes are a very signifi- 
cant contribution to the study of this period of Canadian history. Dr. Audet 
has dug deep into the official proceedings of the Royal Institution from 1837 to 
1852—the others are missing—and the correspondence to and from the Bureau 
from 1820 to 1850, which he unearthed in the archives of McGill University 
and which, he believes, has never been utilized hitherto. By dint of this new 
evidence, and research in more familiar private and public archival sources as 
well as in secondary material, he is able to present the most thorough and 
scholarly study to date on this topic. 

His conclusions are, therefore, all the more worth noting here. It is interest- 
ing to observe that he finds fault with the traditional opinion of Garneau, 
Groulx, and Bruchési upon the intent of the Act (“rien n’est plus faux”) and 
that he is more in sympathy with Lower, for instance. That is to say, while 
admitting that originally the promoters of the Act of 1801 (Mountain, Sewell, 
and Ryland, in particular) had for an end the proselytizing and anglicizing 
of the French Canadians, he believes that the statute itself constituted no threat 
to French-Canadian liberties. If anything, the reverse was true, for clauses 
1v and vu of the Act protected existing Catholic schools and prevented new 
royal schools from being imposed on the inhabitants unless a majority of the 
latter were in favour. Dr. Audet goes on to deplore the suspicion and op- 
position of the Catholic leaders since in his opinion they might have made use 
of the statute as an opportunity to provide free education for their people at 
this early date. He finds corroboration for his view in the benefits which the 
Royal Institution brought to English-speaking children in supplying elementary 
education for them at state cost and in assisting in the founding of McGill 
University for higher education before the Institution, crippled by lack of 
financial grants from the Assembly, disappeared in 1846. 


PauL W. Fox 
Carleton College 
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A History of Victoria University. By C. B. Sissons. Toronto: University of 
Toronto Press. 1952. Pp. xii, 346. $5.00. 


Tue year 1952 was singularly rewarding for those interested in the history 
of university education in Canada. The first part of the year was marked 
by the publication of T. A. Reed’s History of the University of Trinity College; 
the end of the year saw the publication of A History of Victoria University by 
C. B. Sissons. 

In tracing the history of Victoria University from the dim beginnings “on 
the old Ontario strand” to the almost hilarious installation of Chancellor L. B. 
Pearson in 1952, Dr. Sissons has concentrated on two themes: its growth in 
relation to the broad picture of higher education in this province and its in- 
ternal development. Of these, the latter, with its witty descriptions of student 
lite, its frank discussion of the virtues and the foibles of members of the staff, 
and its analysis of the growth of institutions and habits, will be of interest 
principally to former students. Above all, they will now be aware of the sources 
of the distinctive ethos of Victoria. 

Other readers, however, will find the primary theme of greater interest and 
significance. Here, with the aid of much evidence not available until recently, 
the motives and policies of those who founded and maintained Victoria are 
carefully analysed. From the beginning their intention was to found an insti- 
tution of higher learning which would provide a type of education Christian 
in character but without denominational bias. Naturally the College reflected 
Methodist interests, but it was never simply a vehicle for the perpetuation of 
Methodism. In pursuing their objective the Methodist leaders met two kinds 
of obstacles: natural and artificial. Among the former were the precarious 
economy of the province, whose fluctuations frequently nullified financial 
campaigns, and the absence of a deep interest in the subject of higher educa- 
tion. The principal artificial obstacle was the unwillingness in certain quarters 
to share either the educational endowments or those portions of the provincial 
revenue which might be set aside for the purpose. Faced with this combin- 
ation of circumstances the various heads of Victoria committed themselves 
at an early date to the principle of consolidation, provided it would assure 
the maintenance of financial stability and the type of education to which they 
subscribed. The most valuable sections of es Sissons’ book are those 
devoted to the discussion of university consolidation and the unravelling of the 
interminable negotiations which preceded the federation of 1887. Although 
he writes with the most scrupulous candour and fairness, Dr. Sissons empha- 
sizes the constructive contribution of Nelles and Burwash to this consum- 
mation. Furthermore he is at pains to suggest that the ingenious mingling of 
state and religious interests for which the federation provided was the solution 
most in harmony with popular opinion. If so, the viewpoint of Ryerson and 
his successors was at last signally vindicated. 

Whatever its failings, federation seems likely to be a permanent feature of 
Victoria’s policy. What one misses in this book is any suggestion as to the 
necessity of rethinking the educational philosophy upon whose maintenance 
the distinctive character of that institution depends. In these days of virulent 
ideological conflict and the dry rot of secularism, Christian liberals must look 
to their position. Yet when this task is faced, those concerned will find here 
much with which to chart their course. For the present, we are all greatly 
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indebted to Dr. Sissons for telling in a manner so urbane, so frank, so lightened 
with flashes of humour, the story of an institution which has helped to 
fashion so many of this country’s distinguished sons. 


G. S. FRENCH 
McMaster University 


The History of Education in Newfoundland. By Frep W. Rowe. Toronto: 
The Ryerson Press. 1952. Pp. x, 147. $3.75. 


Tue author of this excellent book is well acquainted from first-hand experience 
with the subject of which he writes, for his life until 1949 was entirely devoted 
to education in Newfoundland. He is a native of the original “French Shore” 
(1713-63), having been born at Lewisporte, near Grand Falls. He is a 
graduate of Mount Allison, and holds degrees in Education from the Univer- 
sity of Toronto. A teacher since the age of sixteen, he has been Principal of 
several institutions, including Curtis Academy in St. John’s, which under him 
became the largest school in Newfoundland, and has held office also as a 
Supervising Inspector of Schools. He was the first President of the St. John’s 
branch of the Newfoundland Teachers’ Association, and a member of the 
first Board of Regents of Memorial University, created in 1949. Upon the 
establishment of a provincial Government in that year, he became the first 
Deputy Minister of Public Welfare. In 1952 he was appointed Minister of 
Mines and Resources, and was elected by acclamation to represent Labrador 
in the House of Assembly. But he retains contact with education as a member 
of the government-appointed United Church Board of Education in St. John’s. 

To this background of experience has been added a considerable amount of 
historical research. The resulting volume combines the accuracy of a scholar 
with the clarity of a teacher. Dr. Rowe has produced a text-book. (There are 
no foot notes.) At every stage his purposes are defined, his investigation 
is described, and his conclusions are summarized in such a way that the reader 
can miss no essential point. It is a pleasure to find a book which is as meti- 
culous in detail as it is significant in subject-matter. 

This is the first published history of education in Newfoundland. As is to 
be expected, it is based mainly on printed sources. The author himself lists 
(p. 3) a number of areas not covered in this general history, which should 
be the subject of further research in the near future. He provides a useful 
up-to-date bibliography of those published works and sources which bear, even 
slightly, on Newfoundland’s educational development. 

The various historical factors which combined, until the nineteenth century, 
“to reduce the population to a state of near barbarism” are described, and 
separate chapters are devoted to various aspects of educational history, such 
as state aid, teacher training, and government inspection. And the “denomin- 
ational issue is extensively examined, since it has always been the dominating 
characteristic of Newfoundland education.” 

The public school system includes, not merely Roman Catholic, but also 
Church of England, United Church of Canada, and Salvation Army schools. 
It is further complicated by the existence of “amalgamated schools,” and, in 
St. John’s, of state denominational “colleges” which provides education from 
kindergarten to Grade x1 for members of the “upper classes,” ordinary mortals 
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being excluded by means of higher school fees. Yet all these institutions are 
under one Minister of Education, one Department of Education, and a Council 
of Education on which each of the four large denominations has a represent- 
ative. Furthermore, all teacher training is conducted in the Memorial University 
of Newfoundland, a state institution which has grown out of an earlier non- 
denominational state normal school. 

No other province has a system like this. A clear and eugene account 
of the peculiar set of historical circumstances which brought it about is now 
available for the first time, thanks to Dr. Rowe’s book. In the field of education, 
as nowhere else in Canada, the religious denominations in Newfoundland have 
achieved a very large degree of unity, while retaining a most remarkable 
(and rather expensive) measure of diversity. 


Gorpon O. RoTHNEY 
Memorial University of Newfoundland 


A Bonnie Fechter: The Life of Ishbel Marjoribanks, Marchioness of Aberdeen 
& Temair, G.B.E., L.L.D., J.P., 1857-1939. By Marjorie PENTLAND. 
London: B. T. Batsford Ltd. [Toronto: Clarke, Irwin & Company, Limited]. 
1952. Pp. viii, 248. $5.00. 


Tus is an astonishing tale of a good mind and forceful personality at work 
in an era which was sometimes surprised to find these characteristics in a 
woman, and one of high birth at that. Lord Aberdeen, the Governor-General 
of Canada, and his wife published several books of recollections and anecdotes; 
but this volume’s aim is to preserve a balanced account of Lady Aberdeen’s 
life, using diaries and personal papers as sources. 

This work is attractive in many respects. We find here insight into Scottish 
church politics of the 1880's, associations with John Bright, Gladstone, Lord 
Rosebery, and the Liberal camp in the pre-World War I period, intimate 
association with Ireland during Aberdeen’s two terms as Lord Lieutenant, 
leadership in Scottish social life, and other themes concerning the world of 
affairs throughout the whole span of Lady Aberdeen’s lifetime. But it is 
particularly interesting to scan the thirty-odd pages devoted to Lady Aber- 
deen’s Canadian sojourn, in which there is evidence of an earnest desire to do 
service to Canada, overshadowed by feelings of strangeness and homesickness. 
Lord Aberdeen had invested in a ranch near Vernon, B.C., and had pioneered 
in apple orcharding, but he sustained heavy financial loss. As Liberals the 
Aberdeens were subject to criticism from Conservative circles in Ottawa. 
Apparently warm friendship and understanding prevailed with Sir John 
Thompson and Laurier, though the controversy with Tupper is usually the 
only note concerning the Aberdeens which reaches Canadian history texts. 

In Canada, Lady Aberdeen became interested in a National Council of 
Women of Canada and became its first President. From the obvious need for 
improved medical services in sparsely settled areas, and from the idea of com- 
memorating Queen Victoria’s Jubilee, her plan for a Victorian Order of Nurses 
was conceived and pushed through to reality. The Aberdeens also discussed 
the problem of city-planning for Ottawa: “Laurier is keen to make Ottawa 
the Washington of the North, so I took him and Mr. Tarte, Minister of Public 
Works, to inspect our ideas.” On Lord Aberdeen’s resignation as Governor- 
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General, his wife remarks, “The kindness shown by all classes is bewildering. 
I don’t understand why all of a sudden there should be such a difference.” 
It is a good book, and is worth reading. 

The volume is handsomely produced with eighty-four illustrations (four in 
colour) and an index. 


: ‘ 7 PauL GRANT CORNELL 
Acadia University 


Between the Red and the Rockies. By Grant MacEwan. Toronto: University 
of Toronto Press, 1952. Pp. x, 300. $3.50. 


Tus book may prompt the question as to whether or not it is history. To this 
reviewer the question is quite irrelevant. The author suggests that his book 
embodies a story. He says in the Preface: “The agriculture of Western Canada 
has a personality that is rich and colourful. The story of its romantic rise 
should reveal entertaining, academic and cultural values and is one that should 
be told in school and college classrooms.” Between the Red and the Rockies 
is devoted to its telling. The time span of the story is indicated by the titles of 
the book’s first and last chapters, “The Fur Traders’ Empire,” and “Today and 
Tomorrow,” respectively. To the continental plains the European first came 
in search of the western sea; he tarried to trade for furs, and eventually 
settled down to farm. In his book Mr. MacEwan provides a vivid and pictur- 
esque portrayal of the establishment of agriculture in the northern plains 
and of its development to the present day. 

Those who know Mr. MacEwan will not be surprised to hear that the best 
chapters in this work are those that deal with the range industry. Chapters 
entitled “The Cattle Kingdom,” “Klondike Beef,” and “Chuck-Wagon 
Romance” bring the early West to life in a wholly admirable fashion. In this, 
a segment of agricultural history where romance has come to be taken for 
granted, the author does some of his best factual reporting. That the makings 
of romance are there is never in doubt, but he lets the facts speak for them- 
selves. These chapters marshal a wealth of incidents, persons, and institutions 
to re-create the range industry of the Chinook country in earlier decades. 

A chapter entitled “The Agricultural Revolution” is a close runner-up to 
those referred to above in terms of fact-based description. Revolution is a 
strong term, but those familiar with the changes in western Canadian agri- 
culture over the past twenty or thirty years will recognize it as wholly realis- 
tic. The transition was sudden. The steam thresher gave way to the gasoline 
thresher, the gasoline thresher to the tractor-drawn combine, and the tractor- 
drawn to the self-propelled combine, all within three decades after World 
War I. 

As a whole the book is well designed to impart depth and persgnality to an 
important segment of western history. The economic historian is bound to 
sense question-begging in the statement that “A certain relationship between 
soil, cash crops, feed crops, and livestock is an obvious essential if agriculture 
is to fulfill its purpose” (p. 280). He will be reassured by the nearby assertion 
that “it is more important that farm people have good homes and a good living 
than that a big population be in residence on the land” (p. 284). The state- 
ment (p. 276) that the wheat crop of 1942 was the biggest in Canadian history 


— error. Until 1952 the crop of 1928 remained the largest crop in Canadian 
ory. 
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Between the Red and the Rockies contains six sketch maps and a brief 
index, but no bibliography and little documentation. The book is meticulously 
printed and most attractively designed. The sketches for dust cover, frontis- 
piece and chapter heads are particularly effective in their simplicity. Is anony- 
mity imperative for artistic touches such as these? 

V. C. Fowxe 
The University of Saskatchewan 


Histoire du 22e Bataillon canadien-frangais. I. 1914-1919. By JosePu 
CHABALLE. Publiée sous les auspices de ’Amicale du 22e de Québec et de 
Montréal. Montréal: Les Editions Chantecler Ltée. 1952. Pp. 415. $3.25. 


Tuis is a revealing book, of value to anyone interested in French-speaking 
Canadian soldiers—their attitude of mind, their reactions, and their achieve- 
ments in battle. 

It is unique in being the story of the only combatant C.E.F. unit designated 
French-Canadian, and in being the only regimental history written in French 
by a participant. The author profits by an unusual background and remarkably 
wide experience: by birth a Belgian, a journalist familiar with the Congo, and 
later, by choice, a Canadian who went overseas with the First Contingent 
(September, 1914) and was in turn Staff Captain, A.P.M., platoon com- 
mander in the 22nd, promoted Captain and Major in the field, wounded at 
Courcelette and again at Vimy, assistant to our High Commissioner in Paris, 
and, at the Armistice (November, 1918), Lieutenant-Colonel commanding the 
garrison of Quebec. Subsequently he commanded a militia regiment, and then 
a brigade. In 1939 he was posted to National Defence Headquarters where, 
as G.S.O. I heading the Army Language Bureau, he compiled an English- 
French, French-English military dictionary, —— by all the Allied Staffs. 

No wonder then that, aside from its outstanding historical merit, we have 
here an admirable textbook for Canadian officers of either language attending 
military courses, schools, or colleges. So used it would promote the author's 
expressed intention, “to bring together the members of two great nationalities.” 

By skilful interpolation of field-messages, reports, correspondence and 
extracts from the C.O.’s diary, and appropriate digressions to explain the 
functions of co-operating arms and services, all interwoven with intimate 
particulars of individual officers and men, a vivid pattern emerges to produce 
the authentic atmosphere of active service. Never at a loss for le mot juste—or 
le bon mot either—the author maintains pace and interest with alternating 
gaiety, humour, gravity, and pathos. He repeatedly records how hardship and 
tragedy were met with high-hearted acceptance of the inevitable: two Victoria 
Crosses were awarded, both posthumously, for deeds of valour and devotion 
unexcelled, reflecting the indomitable panache of the battalion. 

Unaided by maps, footnotes, nominal rolls, or statistical tables, Colonel 
Chaballe has, with the simple directness of de Joinville and Froissart, produced 
a penetrating exposition of what 4,000 of our countrymen thought and did in 
four years of World War I. 


A. Fortescue DuGuip 
Ottawa 
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A Sense of Urgency: Memoirs of a Canadian Merchant. By C. L. Burton. 
Toronto: Clarke Irwin & Company Limited. Pp. x, 363. $4.50. 


Mr. Burton looks back over an active career that has extended from the 
1880's to the 1950's, and tries to convey to the reader his feeling that to be a 
Canadian in those years “was or should have been a sheer delight.” He 
succeeds to the full. The sense of urgency to which he refers is that drive 
which kept him and his contemporaries always finding something more to be 
done. “Life, if you have the bent for it, is a beautiful thing. It consists, I do 
believe, in having a sense of urgency.” He grew up in a little country village 
a few miles northeast of Toronto. Green River, where his father kept a 
general store in his early days, was one of these villages from which “came a 
large part of the generation that seized Canada’s opportunity when it offered.” 
And he gives here a really absorbing account of his own rise from country 
storekeeper’s son to head of the great Simpson merchandising enterprise. 

The book becomes rather pompous and platitudinous towards the end when 
the author has risen to be one of the leaders of the business community and 
is distributing charity and performing public services. But the bulk of it, telling 
what life was like in Toronto in the 1890’s and early 1900's, is “a sheer 
delight.” Mr. Burton must be just about the first Canadian business man who 
has sat down to tell his own story in this way. An academic reviewer can only 
remark that a business man who has the ability to write with this force and 
liveliness was surely wasting his energies in buying and selling. The book is a 
success story, but it doesn’t offend by undue boastfulness. It is refreshingly 
free, for the most part, from what academic intellectuals are likely to find most 
nauseating in such writings—the business man’s unction, his consciousness, all 
the time that he is making money, of serving some higher purpose of God, his 


tendency to worship himself under the form of praising God. For the future 
historian, economist, and sociologist this book will do more to explain what 
made Canada go ahead at the opening of the twentieth century than will most 
academic studies. 


FRANK H. UNDERHILL 
The University of Toronto 


The Shorter Cambridge Medieval History. In two volumes. By the late C. W. 
Previt£-Orton. Cambridge: At the University Press [Toronto: The Mac- 
millan Company of Canada]. 1952. Pp. xxii, 1202. $10. 


In this remarkable effort of scholarship, the late Professor Previté-Orton and 
his successor Mr. Phillips Grierson have undertaken to compress the seven 
bulky volumes of the Cambridge Medieval History into two volumes of 
manageable size. They are to be warmly congratulated on the result. The new 
version may be said to have gone far towards achieving the purpose of its 
authors: it is large enough to be, like the original, a work of reference; and it 
is small enough to be read as a continuous history. Within the self-imposed 
limits of 1202 pages, little of real importance is entirely omitted, and space has 
been found for maps and admirable illustrations by Dr. S. H. Steinberg. The 
shorter History has all the virtues of authoritativeness and comprehensiveness 
which marked the large version; indeed it is actually more reliable because 
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more up to date. If it has lost something of that freshness and individuality 
which marked some of the best chapters in the original seven volumes, it has 
gained in unity and in arrangement. A place has been miraculously found for 
an effective treatment of those major figures such as Gregory the Great and 
Heraclius and Hildebrand in which the Middle Ages abounded. In addition 
to possessing all these good qualities, the volumes are beautifully printed and 
provided with a dust cover to match. The price is exceptionally low. This is 
a work which should find its way to the book-shelf of every serious student of 
the Middle Ages; it should help to remove some of the many misconceptions 
which still abound about that remarkable period of progress and creativeness. 

Nothing could be more striking, indeed, than the remarkable richness and 
variety of medieval civilzation illustrated in these pages. The period has 
always suffered in our schools and universities from the effort to compress 
so much change and diversity into the briefest possible treatment, and per- 
haps from the still lingering Renaissance belief that the whole thousand years 
between antiquity and the so-called re-birth of culture in the fifteenth century 
were negligible in interest and achievement. The breadth of treatment carried 
over from the longer to the shorter Cambridge History should help finally to 
dispel such an illusion. Both include Byzantine, Sicilian, Scandinavian, Spanish, 
and Slavonic currents as well as the main stream of European development. 
Both treat of the rise or decay of three great civilizations, including that of 
Western Europe. An outstanding feature of both, indeed, is their success 
in reflecting the true dimensions of a period of history which is unique in the 
light which it throws on the fashionable historical problem of progress and 
decline. 

In spite of all this, it may be suggested that one weakness of the volume is its 
failure to bring out the full extent of the mediaeval achievement. Perhaps its 
authors have been a little too faithful to the prototype, with its emphasis on 
politics. They have certainly at times pursued too closely their purpose 
of preserving the History as a work of reference. Sometimes, in consequence, 
they have been reduced to giving little more than a string of names, dates, and 
events, and they have inevitably been preoccupied with facts. The result is 
that their writing gives an appearance of objectivity which, as in all such cases, 
is sometimes more apparent than real. An unadorned record of events can 
be very misleading. The volumes abound with examples of men’s violence, 
follies, and ambitions, but not of their values and ideals. The reader must 
make his own effort to perceive these, and to assess the unique achievement 
of the Middle Ages, with all the striving after ideals that must have been 
involved. 

We could wish for a little more of Croce’s interpretation of history as the 
eternal present. But the truth is that Croce’s concept of history is one with 
which probably neither Acton nor Bury, the spiritual fathers of the present 
volumes, would have agreed. Perhaps after all, the authors of the shorter 
Medieval History were well advised to remain faithful to the original 
tradition. They have, in any case, given us a survey of the whole mediaeval 
period for which we should be grateful indeed. 



















































B. WILKINSON 
The University of Toronto 
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The Earlier Tudors, 1485-1558. By J. D. Mackie. The Oxford History of 
England, edited by G. N. Crarx, 7. Oxford: At the Clarendon Press 
[Toronto: Oxford University Press]. 1952. Pp. xxii, 699. $5.50. 


Tus is an excellent narrative account of English ne from 1485 to 1558, 
the product of great industry, wide reading, and wise knowledge. It may be 
criticized as old-fashioned in its general approach, particularly in the exces- 
sive attention paid to diplomatic history, but many younger historians may 
envy the clarity of Professor Mackie’s presentation. The almost equal division 
of space between the reigns of Henry VII and Henry VIII is more difficult 
to justify. (H. A. L. Fisher gave only 139 pages to the father and 245 to the 
son.) Over one hundred pages, three successive chapters entitled rather un- 
imaginatively “Foreign Policy,” “Perxin Warbeck,” and “Foreign Affairs,” 
are devoted to English foreign relations under the first Tudor. In contrast 
Wolsey’s foreign policy from 1514 to 1529 is dealt with in fifteen pages 
and the work of the Reformation Parliament in thirteen. The reigns of Edward 
VI and Mary receive but one chapter each in comparison with the nine chap- 
ters allowed by Pollard in the Political History of England, which also devotes 
two volumes of similar proportions to the Tudors but which chooses the 
more convenient dividing point of 1547. Although allowed more space than 
Professor Black in The Reign of Elizabeth, Professor Mackie was perhaps 
asked to do too much, 

Professor Mackie presents a reasonably satisfactory account of the momen- 
tous religious changes of the period, but it is obvious that this is not his main 
interest. Only 100 out of 600 pages are devoted to what are surely the most 
important features of three of these four reigns. The author clearly seeks 
to be fair in his presentation of this difficult subject and has kept well abreast 
of most recent research, but he might perhaps have made more use of Abbé 
Constant’s two volumes on The English Reformation. The first volume of 
Father Philip Hughes’s more recent work The Reformation in England only 
appeared in time to be noted in the bibliography. Professor Mackie might 
have improved on his account of the dissolution of the religious houses had 
he been able to consult it. His discussion of the consequences of the dissolution 
are rather summary and overlook the very material cultural loss that resulted 
from the manner in which the spoliation was accomplished. 

The chapter devoted to economic development is excellent as far as it goes. 
The analysis of actual legislation in this field is very thorough with specific 
references to some 74 statutes. One is struck by the bewildering amount of 
statutory regulation of economic life, but little is said of its effectiveness. On 
social relationships more might have been said. The decline of the old nobility 
is briefly alluded to in the first chapter but the rise of the new gentry is given 
very passing consideration. Some sixty pages are devoted to literature, ideas, 
and the arts, but Professor Mackie is no more successful than most historians 
in the difficult task of integrating cultural with general history. 

A large part of the present volume is based on the main sources that Fisher 
used forty years ago but Professor Mackie has supplemented them by a wide 
range of recent research, as he indicates in his ample references. A few 
important contributions such as Garrett Mattingly’s Catherine of Aragon and 
G. Zeeveld’s Foundations of Tudor Policy have been overlooked with con- 
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sequent loss in the chapters dealing with the divorce issue and the royal 
supremacy. These are two important omissions in the useful 36-page biblio- 
graphy which is longer than that of any other in the series, but still highly selec- 
tive. The 40-page index is well above the standard of most of the other volumes. 

Specialists may be disappointed at the summary treatment of certain fields 
but on the lines which he follows Professor Mackie writes with authority and 
the volume will be of real use and interest to the general student of English 
history. 


J. B. ConacHer 
The University of Toronto 


The Memoirs of Herbert Hoover: The Cabinet and the Presidency, 1920-1933; 
The Great Depression, 1929-1941. New York: The Macmillan Company 
[Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada]. 1952. Pp. xiv, 405; xvi, 
503. $6.25; $6.00. 


WHEN Mr. Hoover, then in his middle forties, returned from Europe in 1919 
he brought with him two convictions that have remained unchanged: 
“, .. first that through three hundred years America has developed something 
in a way of life of a people which transcended all others of history; and second 
that out of the boiling social and economic cauldron of Europe, with its hates 
and fears, rose miasmic infections which might greatly harm or even destroy 
what seemed to me to be the hope of the world.” So strongly did he believe 
this that he published in 1922 “a small book of diagnosis and warnings,” which 
he called “American Individualism.” These convictions animate his memoirs 
which are designed to “support the American people in their own philosophy 
of life—and to present the consequences of turning away from it.” Most of 
these volumes were written in the three bitter years after he left the White House, 
the chief exception being the closing section on “The Aftermath ( 1933-1941)” 
which was written between 1942 and 1944, and embellished with a closing 
paragraph added in 1947 and extracts from disillusioned New Dealers from 
which the ex-president obviously takes a sardonic pleasure. 

Here is nothing of emotion recollected in tranquillity nor any admission of 
error in the light of later experience such as illumined the autobiography of 
one of his colleagues, Stimson. What emerges is the picture of a devoted 
public servant superbly equipped for administration who still revels in the 
statements and speeches which he made at innumerable conferences, who was 
as critical of bankers, brokers, and railway presidents as of petty politicians, 
and who has never forgiven Roosevelt for defeating him in 1932 and in his firm 
opinion thereby preventing the economic recovery which his administration was 
on the point of achieving. Some of the argument is special pleading, as in the 
analysis of the Smoot Hawley tariff, some is shrewd criticism, as in the com- 
mentary on the defects in the American banking system, and some is discern- 
ing characterization of colleagues like Harding and Mellon. The foreign reader 
will weary of the laborious analysis of domestic policies and in many instances 
will be repelled by the harshness of the judgments on other countries. In his 
remarks on foreign policy the author is less careful of his facts, wrongly class- 
ing Britain among those who put pressure on Japan in 1895, giving the wrong 
name for the Japanese Prime Minister in 1931 and the wrong date for sanc- 
tions against Italy, and censuring Britain for her recognition of Communist 
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China, the “declared aggressor” in Korea, without pointing out that such an 
action had taken place eleven months before China became involved in the 
conflict. 

Mr. Hoover is in the unique position of having outlived his unpopularity 
and his great rival, and of having witnessed the return of his party to favour 
again. His Memoirs add to our knowledge of a critical period, redress the 
balance against the brutal criticism to which he was exposed during the 
Depression, but do not make him more attractive as a man. 


F. H. Sowarp 
The University of British Columbia 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Lost Discovery: Uncovering the Track of the Vikings in America. By 
FREDERICK J. Pont. Illustrations and maps by J. WARREN SHEPPARD. New 
York: W. W. Norton & Company Inc. [Toronto. George J. McLeod Limited]. 
1952. Pp. 346. $5.00. 


Tis book is a popular over-simplification of some very intricate problems 
concerning early voyages to America. The author has spent much time and 
effort in searching for what he believes to be mooring holes in rocks on Cape 
Cod, and his labours have been crowned with such success that these mooring 
holes seem to occur in almost embarrassing numbers. He also claims to have 
identified the place where Thorvaldur Eiriksson met his death (Mount Desert 
Island). No one will say that this cannot possibly be so, but it is likely that 
scholars will regard most of the solutions proposed in this work as too facile. 

The much publicized Kensington Stone is accepted as authentic by Mr. 
Pohl. He cites Dr. Hagen’s elaborate (some would say tortured) defence of 
the genuineness of the inscription (Speculum, 1950), but he does not even 
mention the judicious and destructive attack on it by Sven Jansson (Skirnir, 
1950, and Nordisk Tidsskr., 1950). This is regrettable, for there can be little 
doubt, in this reviewer's opinion, that the Kensington runic inscription is an 
arrant forgery. 

The Zeno forgeries are here again accepted as genuine and Zichmni identi- 
fied as Henry Sinclair, Earl of Orkney. The amazing statement, that there 
was in the fifteenth century a monastery of the “order of Friars Preachers” 
on the east coast of Greenland in the region between 70° and 75° N., is 
made without batting an eyelash. 

Bishop Gisli Oddsson (written as Gisle Oddson), who was bishop of 
Skalholt in Iceland during the years 1632-8, did his writing, we are told 
(p. 227), in the “mid-fourteenth century.” The word Skrzlingjar, which the 
Icelanders used of the aborigines of North America, means, we are informed 
(p. 135), “shriekers” or “screechers.” This is, to say the least, doubtful. A 
more likely explanation is that the word originally meant “dessicated.” The 
familiar address P% in Icelandic is called “formal” and said to be used to show 
respect (p. 138). 

“Of making many books there is no end,” says the Preacher. Regrettably, of 
such as this. 


T. J. OLESON 
The University of Manitoba 
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Kingston: The King’s Town. By James A. Roy. Foreword by W. A. Macxin- 
TosH. Toronto: McClelland & Stewart Limited. 1952. Pp. xviii, 364, 
illus. $7.50. 


In reading James Roy’s history of Kingston, “the King’s town,” one is pape 
by the thoroughness and skill with which the work is done and the nice 
appreciation of the varying spirit of the times, from the days of French 
occupancy onward. We see in vivid retrospect the ecclesiastical intolerance 
that accentuated creed rather than Christianity in Kingston, the arrogance 
of the favoured few—an aristocracy of traders—set against the scanty privileges 
of the unorganized and unimportant many. We hear the cries of those, 
civilians and soldiers, unjustly tried and wrongfully convicted, when the 
“rights” of property, rather than the rights of man, were emphasized, and when 
vengeance rather than reformation was the dominant factor in the imposing 
of savage sentences. 

And yet throughout the story there is evident a sincere aspiration that this 
“outpost of empire” should not perish and that religion, education, and 
culture should flourish in Kingston. Kingstonians may well read the book with 
justifiable pride, others with interest and pleasure. 


W. F. Nickie 
Kingston, Ontario 


German Immigration into Canada. By WoLFrcanc G. FRIEDMANN. Contemporary 
Affairs no. 23. Published under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of 
International Affairs. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1952. Pp. vii, 63. $1.25. 


Tuus booklet is not a history of German immigration into Canada as one might 
suppose. Such a work incidentally would indeed be welcome. The author how- 
ever has set himself a much more modest task. It is a discussion of the prob- 
lems involved in the movement of German immigrants to Canada since 1945, 
or since the end of a World War in which Germany was the chief enemy. 

While the scope of the book is limited, the discussion within the limits is 
excellent and thorough. The author not only examines the many phases of 
immigration which apply to German immigrants but touches on most of the 
problems with which our Canadian immigration policy is concerned. Since 
Canadian public opinion has tended to veer back and forth, and to squeak 
noisely with every shift of wind like a weathercock on an old barn, it is re- 
freshing to read this clear and sensible appraisal of the immigration situation 
as it affects Canada, and incidentally also Germany. 

Should Canada promote immigration? What basis of selection or admission 
should Canada establish? What effect has immigration on our labour market? 
What are some of the problems involved in human situation and what are 
Canadians doing about it now? These are the sorts of questions which the 
author considers. 

It takes less than two hours to read this booklet. You will get full worth 
for your money and for your time. 


Geo. W. Simpson 
University of Saskatchewan 
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Anglo-Saxon Writs. By F. E. Harmer. Manchester: Manchester University 
Press. 1952. Pp. xxii, 604. 56s. 


Tus book is a possession for all time. It is a fine piece of scholarship and a 
very valuable addition to Anglo-Saxon diplomatic literature. It contains the 
text of all Anglo-Saxon writs known to exist (some not previously published), 
the Latin versions (where these occur), and a translation into English by 
Miss Harmer of all the writs in the Anglo-Saxon language. The authenticity 
of each writ is thoroughly and, it need hardly be said, most convincingly 
discussed. 

Miss Harmer has also contributed a lengthy and most valuable general 
introduction on such topics as the origin and early use of writ protocol, the 
clerks of the royal secretariat, conventions and formulas of Anglo-Saxon royal 
writs, the king’s dues, judicial and financial rights, seals of the Confessor, the 
authenticity of writs, and many other topics. The biographical notes on persons 
named in the writs are very full. They ~ a very useful portion of this great 
work. 

The Manchester University Press is to be congratulated on a fine piece of 
book production, as well as on making available a work of scholarship, on 
which all students of diplomatic will set a high value. 


T. J. OLESON 
The University of Manitoba 


The Taming of the Nations: A Study of the Cultural Bases of International 
Policy. By F. S. C. Norrurop. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
[Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada]. 1952. Pp. xiv, 362. $4.00. 


Proresson NORTHROP’S BOOK is a sermon preached on the sound text that it 
takes all sorts to make a world. His subtitle indicates his purpose much more 
accurately than his title, for his book is not particularly concerned either with 
nations or with their taming. It is concerned, rather, with a survey of the 
seven major cultural units into which Mr. Northrop maps the world: the 
Hindu-Buddhist-Taoist-Confucianist; the Islamic; the African and other less- 
known cultures; the primarily Catholic European; the British Commonwealth; 
the Pan American; and the Soviet Communist. 

In regard to all these seven groups the author probes deeply into the 
cultural springs which determine those legal and economic aspects of society 
which he regards as being, by comparison, secondary and superficial. The 
book is not therefore a study in international politics in the usual sense, but 
something more iedeonaml and unavoidably more difficult. As one would 
expect from Mr. Northrop’s previous writings, the aspect of his subject on 
which he has most of importance and novelty to say is the culture of farther 
Asia; what he writes on continental Europe is also, however, of great interest, 
particularly when he is demonstrating the essential identity between the 
empire of Charlemagne and the six states which comprise the Coal and Steel 
Community and the projected European Defence Community. 

The book is marred by phraseology which is often not as clear as it might 
be, and by excessive quotation. The phrase “open diplomacy openly arrived 
at,” which meets us in the first sentence, is certainly no improvement on the 
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Wilsonian original; one could cite other instances. The long excerpts from 
newspaper editorials which appeared when the author happened to be in the 
particular cities where these newspapers are published are perhaps the 
inevitable result of extensive foreign travel financed by the great leuiations, 
Still, even if in a somewhat turgid way, Mr. Northrop is dealing with a 
subject of first-rate importance, and he brings to light aspects of it which 
have hitherto been almost completely neglected. 


Artuur C. TurNER 
The University of Toronto 


The World and the West. By Arnnovp J. Toynsee. Toronto: Oxford University 
Press; pp. vii, 99; $2.00. 


Mr. ToynseE, in his great study of the history of civilizations, had reached 
the point, at the end of his sixth volume, where his analysis of the part played 
by higher religions in the last stages of a disintegrating civilization led 
him on to consider the question of encounters between civilizations. This 
is to be one of the main themes of his concluding four volumes which are now 
in the press. The present small book, The World and the West, is a sort of 
preliminary sketch of what he will say at greater length in these volumes. 
It contains the text of his Reith lectures given over the B.B.C. in 1952. 

The higher religion which conquered the Roman empire was one of those 
which arose among the — of other civilizations who had been overrun 
by the Greeks and Romans from Alexander to Caesar. Today our own modern 
Western civilization has also overrun most of the world, and Mr. Toynbee 
wonders whether we are about to experience a religious reaction from the 
civilizations which have suffered from Western aggression in the last few 
centuries. He considers them briefly in turn—Russia, Islam, India, the Far 


East. We succeeded in exporting to them our Western technology but not our 
religion; and now, he thinks, we are, like the rulers of the Roman world, 
suffering from spiritual starvation. All this is discussed with characteristic 
grace and suggestiveness. But one wishes that Mr. Toynbee would eventually 
get round to considering at adequate length the two features that have really 
distinguished our modern Western civilization from all others, our science and 
our political and social democracy. 


F. H. UNDERHILL 
The University of Toronto 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS RELATING TO CANADA 


PREPARED IN THE EDITORIAL OFFICE OF THE UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO PRESS 
By MARGARET JEAN HousToN 


Notice in this bibliography does not preclude a later and more extended review. 

The following abbreviations are used: B.R.H—Bulletin des recherches historiques; 
C.H.R.—Canadian Historical Review; C.J.E.P.S.—Canadian Journal of Economics and 
Political Science; R.H.A.F.—Revue histoire de [Amérique frangaise. 

See also Canadiana, a monthly list of Canadian publications prepared by the 
Canadian Bibliographic Centre, Ottawa, and, in the University of Toronto Quarterly, 
“Letters in Canada,” Part I, English-Canadian Letters, published each April, Part II, 
French- and New-Canadian Letters, published each July. 


I. CANADA’S RELATIONS WITHIN THE COMMONWEALTH 


CranksHAW, Epwarp. The Forsaken Idea: A Study of Viscount Milner. London, 
New York, Toronto: Longmans, Green and Co. 1952. Pp. x, 178. $3.00. To be 
reviewed later. 

Jennincs, Sir Ivor and Younc, C. M. Constitutional Laws of the Commonwealth. 
Being a second edition of Constitutional Laws of the British Empire. Oxford: At 
the Clarendon Press [Toronto: Oxford University Press]. 1952. Pp. xxiv, 520. $6. 
To be reviewed later. 

KNAPLUND, Paut. James Stephen and the British Colonial System, 1813-1847. 
Madison: University of Wisconsin Press. 1953. Pp. x, 315. $5.50. To be reviewed 
later. 

MansERGH, Nicnotas. The Commonwealth in Asia. Behind the Headlines, XIII (2). 
Toronto: Canadian Institute of International Affairs, Canadian Association for 
Adult Education. March, 1953. Pp. 16. 15¢. 


Il. CANADA’S INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


Bennett, R. T. S.H.A.P.E.—What Is It, and Why (R.M.C. Review, XXXIV, 1953, 
165-9). 

Canada, Department of External Affairs. Report, 1952. Ottawa: Queen’s Printer. 
1953. Pp. viii, 55. 25¢. 

McInnis, Epcar. Canada at the United Nations. Behind the Headlines, XIII (1). 
Toronto: Canadian Institute of International Affairs, Canadian Association for 
Adult Education. Feb., 1953. Pp. 17. 15¢. 

— Peter C. Canada and Seapower (Public Affairs, XV (2), winter, 1953, 
-6). 

SANDWELL, B. K. Canada Is Helping Others to Help Themselves (Canadian National 
Magazine, XXXIX (2), March, 1953, 6-7, 20). An account of the Colombo Plan. 

Turner, ArTHUR C. Bulwark of the West: Implications and Problems of NATO. 
Contemporary Affairs, no. 24. Published under the auspices of the Canadian 
Institute of International Affairs. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1953. Pp. vi, 106. 
$2.00. To be reviewed later. 


Ill. HISTORY OF CANADA 


(1) General History 


Gummonp, Georce. Citadel of Quebec, II (Canadian Army Journal, VI (6), Jan., 
1953, 14-21). Part I appeared in the July, 1952, issue of the Journal. 
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Jackson, Harotp McGit. The Royal Regiment of Artillery, Ottawa, 1855-1952: 
A History. Ottawa: 30 Field Regiment R.C.A. (R.F.), St. Anne’s Hall, 526 St. 
Patrick St. 1952. Pp. 418, with maps. $5.00. 

Lower, ARTHUR. Lumberjack’s River (Queen’s Quarterly, LX (1), spring, 1953 
24-40). The lumber industry in the Ottawa valley from 1850 to 1900. 

SLEEN, WicHER GosEN NICOLAAS VAN DER. De Canadezen en hun land. Tilburg: 
Nederland’s Boekhuis. 1952. Pp. 308, illus. 

Soars, NorMAN. An Era Closes ( The Beaver, outfit 283, March, 1953, 28-32). “The 

last voyage of the “Watson Lake’ in September 1952 brought to an end 160 years 

of fur trade transportation on the Peace River.” 





? 


(2) Discovery and Exploration 

CaRMER, Cart. Carantouan (American Heritage, II (4), n.s., summer, 1952, 
17-19). This article on the history of Carantouan Hill in Pennsylvania includes an 
account of the exploration of the Susquehanna River by Etienne Brulé. 

DeVoro, BerNaRD. The Course of Empire. With maps by Erwin Raitsz. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Company [Toronto: Thomas Allen Limited]. 1952. Pp. xxii, 647. 
$7.00. To be reviewed later. 

Maurauct, Oxtvier. Ou repose Pierre Gauthier de La Vérendrye? (R.H.A.F., VI 
(4), mars 1958, 467-9). 

PENROSE, Bores. Travel and Discovery in the Renaissance, 1420-1620. Cambridge, 
Mass.: Harvard University Press [Toronto: S. J. Reginald Saunders & Co. Ltd} 
1952. Pp. xvi, 369. $5.00. To be reviewed later. 

Puares, Ross. Cavalier in the Wilderness: The Story of the Explorer and Trader 
Louis Juchereau de St. Denis. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1952. 
Pp. x, 276, illus. $3.50. The life of the French agent at Natchitoches, Louisiana, 
and the story of Franco-Spanish rivalry for control of the Indian tribes along the 
Lower Mississippi during the first two decades of the eighteenth century. 

TEBBEL, JoHN Wrtt1aM. Touched with Fire. New York: Dutton [Toronto: Smithers 
& Bonellie]. 1952. Pp. 447. $4.50. Historical novel, based on the life of La Salle 
and his exploration of the Mississippi. 


(3) New France 


BERNARD, ANTOINE. A qui ce pays acadien? (Relations, XIII (147), mars 1953, 
74-7). A discussion of British claims to Acadia and of the events of 1710-15. 

CaMpEaAu, Lucien. Autour de la Relation du P. Pierre Biard (R.H.A.F., VI (4), 
mars 1953, 517-35). A study of the Relation of one of the Jesuits in New France. 

Fleur de Lys and Calumet: Being the Pénicaut Narrative of French Adventure in 
Louisiana, Translated from the French manuscripts and edited by RicHEBoURG 
GarttaRrp McWriuiaMs. Baton Rouge: Louisiana State University Press. 1953. 
Pp. xxxiv, 282. $4.00 “. . . the earliest full-length account written by a Frenchman 
participating in the first exploration and first settlement of France’s province of 
Louisiana.” 

LATOURELLE, RENE. Etude sur les écrits de saint Jean de Brébeuf. Vol. II. Studia 
Collegii Maximi Immaculatae Conceptionis, X. Montréal: Les Editions de I'Im- 
maculée-Conception. 1953. Pp. 271. $3.00. To be reviewed later. 

MALCHELOssE, GERARD. Nicolas Perrot au Fort Saint-Antoine (Les Cahiers des Dix, 
no 17, 1952, 111-36). The founding of Fort Saint-Antoine in 1685, and other 
exploits of Nicolas Perrot in the Northwest. 

Morisset, GERARD. Boisberthelote de Beaucours (B.R.H., LIX (1), janv.-fév.-mars 
1953, 11-21). The part played by Boisberthelot de Beaucours (1662-1750) in 
designing the fortifications of New France. 

Notes from a Journal Kept on the Quebec Expedition, 1759-1761, by Ashley Bowen 

of Marblehead (Essex Institute Historical Collections, LXXXVIII (4), Oct., 1952, 

336-47). Part of the journal was published in the Essex Institute Historical 

Collections, LXX (3), July, 1934, 227-66. 
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RoQUEBRUNE, R. La Rogue ve. La Direction de la Nouvelle-France par le ministére 
de la Marine (R.H.A.F., VI (4), mars 1953, 470-88). 

——— La Naufrage de l’Auguste ( Amérique frangaise, XI (1), janv.-fév. 1953, 33-9). 
The Auguste was an English vessel shipwrecked while transporting Canadian 
émigrés to France after the conquest of New France. 

Roy, ANTOINE. Inventaire des greffes des notaires du régime francais. Vol. XVII. 
Québec: Archives de la Province de Québec. 1953. Pp. 323. 

Sracey, C. P. The Conquest of Canada, 1758-1760 (Canadian Army Journal, 
VI (6), Jan., 1953, 1-8. 

StanLeY, Georce F, G. The Indians and the Brandy Trade during the Ancien 
Regime (R.H.A.F., VI (4), mars 1953, 489-505). 


(4) British North America before 1867 


BrucHEs!, JEAN. Lettres d’un exilé (1843-1845) (Les Cahiers des Dix, no 17, 1952, 
85-110). Louis-Joseph Papineau’s life as an exile. 

BRUNET, MICHEL. Premiéres Réactions des vaincus de 1760 devant leur vain- 
queurs (R.H.A.F., VI (4), mars 1953, 506-16). 

DuFEBVRE, BERNARD. Une Drdle d’élection en 1834 (Revue de [Université Laval, 
VII (7), mars 1953, 298-607). Events connected with the election of 1834 in 
Lower Canada, particularly in Lac-des-Deux-Montagnes county, were steps leading 
to the Rebellion of 1837. 

Fotsom, WiL1AM R. The Battle of Plattsburg (Vermont Quarterly, XX (4), Oct., 
1952, 235-59). An account of the naval battle of September 11, 1814. 

Snort, C. M. A Century of Contrasts and Progress (Canadian Banker, LX (1), 
winter, 1953, 35-43). An account of the Canadian economy one hundred years ago. 


(5) Canada since 1867 

Boyer, Marc. Le Gouvernement fédéral, ses fonctions exécutives et administratives 
( Revue trimestrielle canadienne, XXXVIII (152), hiver 1952-3, 352-9). 

Cranston, J. H. Ink on My Fingers. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1953. Pp. x, 188. 


$4.00. The memoirs of the late James Herbert Cranston, editor of the Toronto 
Star Weekly for twenty-two years and publisher of the Midland Free Press Herald 
for twelve years. 

Daviwson, W. M. The Life and Times of Louis Riel. Calgary: The Alberta Press 
Ltd. N.d. Pp. 114. Out of print; originally published in serial form in The Albertan 
in November, 1951. 

LAPLANTE, RopOLPHE. Vue d’ensemble sur la vie de Bourassa (Chantiers, IX (5), 
janv. 1953, 41-53). 

Moore, A. Mitton and Perry, J. Harvey. Financing Canadian Federation: The 
Federal-Provincial Tax Agreements. Canadian Tax Papers, no. 6. Toronto: Cana- 
dian Tax Foundation. March, 1953. Pp. iv, 117. $1.00. Part I, pp. 5-21, deals with 
the historical background, 1867-1941. 

MurkLanp, Harry B. Canada Steps Ahead (Américas, V (4), April, 1953, 3-5, 
41-4). A discussion of Canada’s economic progress, and of economic relations 
between Canada and the Latin American countries. 

Warner, Donatp F. Drang nach Norden: The United States and the Riel Rebellion 
(Mississippi Valley Historical Review, XXXIX (4), March, 1953, 693-712). 


IV. PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL HISTORY 


(1) Newfoundland and the Maritime Provinces 
Bamrp, K. A. Was Brigham Young a New Brunswicker? (Dalhousie Review, XXXII 
(4), winter, 1953, 39-42). 


aw James K. Fredericton (Canadian Forum, XXXII (385), Feb., 1953, 
8-9). 
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CiarKE, GeorGE Frepericx. Return to Acadia: An Historical Romance of the 
Eighteenth Century in What Was Later to Be New Brunswick. Fredericton: 
Brunswick Press. 1952. Pp. iv, 252. $3.00. 

Dunn, Cuartes W. Highland Settler: A Portrait of the Scottish Gael in Nova Scotia. 
Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1953. Pp. xii, 179. $4.00. To be reviewed 
later. 

Nova Scotia, Public Archives. Journal and Letters of Colonel Charles Lawrence. 

Being a day by day account of the founding of Lunenburg, by the officer in com- 

ae of the project, transcribed from the Brown manuscripts in the British 

Museum; introduction by D. C. Harvey. Bulletin no. 10. Halifax: The Archives, 

1953. Pp. viii, 45. See p. 200. 


(2) The Province of Quebec 

Les Cahiers des Dix, no 17. Montréal: Les Dix. 1952. Pp. 255. 

Ducré, ALEXANDRE. Yamaska économique ( Relations, XIII (147), mars 1953, 64-7). 

——— Comté rural en baisse (Relations, XIII (146), fév. 1953, 37-9). A study of 
population problems in Yamaska County. 

FaBRE-SURVEYER, E. Robert Lester (1746-1807): Député de la basse-ville de 
Québec (Revue de l'Université Laval, VII (7), mars 1953, 622-7). 

Gacnon, AURELE. Etude des occupations de la population canadienne-frangaise de 
la Province de Québec: L’industrie manufacturiére de la Province de Québec du 
point de vue de la main-d’ceuvre (Contributions a l'étude des sciences de Thomme, 
no 1, 1952, 1385-64). 

Gray, Ciayton. Montréal qui disparait. Montréal: Librairie J.-A. Pony, Ltée. 1952. 
Pp. 200. $2.00 “. .. M. Clayton Gray a choisi de rapporter sous forme de tableaux 
les traits marquants d’une époque plus éloignée de nous par le mode de vie 
prédominant aujourd’hui que par la durée qui nous en sépare.” 

GREENING, W. E. Lachenaie—a Link with Canada’s Historic Past (Canadian Geo- 
graphical Journal, XLVI (1), Jan., 1953, 38-41). The estate of Lachenaie, about 
twenty miles north of Montreal, dates back to the period of the first settlements 
along the St. Lawrence. 

LAPLANTE, JEAN DE. La Communauté montréalaise (Contributions a l'étude des 
sciences de (homme, no 1, 1952, 57-107). 

LesaGE, GERMAIN. Notre Economie familiale avant 1840 (Revue de [Université 
d' Ottawa, XXIII (1), janv.-mars 1953, 63-83). A study of the French population 
of Canada up to the Act of Union. 

Mauer, THoMas. Pays de Cocagne ou terre de Cain? Québec: Les Presses Uni- 
versitaires Laval. 1952. Pp. 254. $2.50. An economic study of the province of 
Quebec. 

Potvin, Damase. Le Roi du Golfe: Le Dr P.-E. Fortin, ancien commandant de la 
“Canadienne.” Québec: Editions Quartier Latin. [1952.] Pp. 183. $1.50. 

Provost, Honorrus. Les pionniers de la Baie-Saint-Paul (Revue de [Université 
Laval, VII (6), fév. 1953, 500-10). 

Société Royale du Canada, Section francaise. Présentation de M. René Guénette. 
No. 9, année académique 1951-1952. Ottawa. 1953. Pp. 43. 

Wutson, Larry. Chibougamau Venture: A Narrative of Adventure in a New 
Northern Quebec Mining Field. Montreal: Chibougamau Publishing Company. 
1952. Pp. viii, 151. $2.00. 

(3) The Province of Ontario 

FLEMING, Roy F. Negro Slaves with the United Empire Loyalists in Upper Canada 
(Ontario History, XLV (1), winter 1953, 27-30). 

Hansutp, Katuryn. Waterloo County Centennial (Ontario History, XLV (1), 
winter, 1953, 43-4). 

Home, Rut M. Methods of Election and Problems of Education in the Fifties from 


the Official Records of Louth Township (Ontario History, XLV (1), winter, 1953, 
37-42). 
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Kingsville Centennial Committee, Historical Section. Kingsville through the years, 
783-1952. Kingsville, Ont.: Lakeshore Publishers, Limited. 1952. Pp. vi, 105, 
illus. 

Lauriston, Victor. The Writing of “Romantic Kent” (Ontario History, XLIV (3), 
July, 1952, 101-7). 

MacFigE, JoHN. Fawn River—an early fur trade route (Sylva, IX (1), Jan.-Feb., 
1953, 3-7). From 1807, when James Swain of the Hudson's Bay Company founded 
a trading post at Big Trout Lake, until the coming of the aeroplane, Fawn River 
served as a thoroughfare of commerce. 

McOvat, D. F. Our Provincial Archives (Ontario History, XLV (1), winter, 1953, 
31-6). 

RapcuirF, Tuomas. Authentic Letters from Upper Canada. Including an account 
of Canadian field sports by THomMas WiLL1AM Macratw; illustrated by SAMUEL 
Lover; introduction by James JoHN TaLMAN. Pioneer Books. Toronto: The 
Macmillan Company of Canada Limited. 1953. Pp. xxiv, 207. $3.00. To be 
reviewed later. 

Repinc, Geratp. Mutiny on the Thames (Sylva, IX (1), Jan.-Feb., 1953, 25-33; 
IX (2), March-April, 1953, 25-34). The account of a mutiny during a surveying 
expedition, 1797-8, in what is now southwestern Ontario. 


(4) The Prairie Provinces 


Alberta Historical Review, I (1), April, 1953. Editor, W. Everarp EpMonps, 
11146—91st Avenue, Edmonton. “The Alberta Historical Review is published 
quarterly by the Historical Society of Alberta and is printed through the courtesy 
of the Department of Economic Affairs of the Provincial Government. The Review 
aims to print authentic first hand accounts interpretative of the life of the province, 
and hopes to encourage the collection and preservation of historical material 
relating to Alberta and the Canadian West.” Future issues will be sent to members 
of the Society; membership $2.00 per year. Articles in the first issue are listed 
separately in this bibliography. 

Grose, Rex E. Manufacturing in Manitoba: Growth and Trends (Canadian Geo- 
graphical Journal, XLVI (3), March, 1953, 84-110). 

HaMBLEy, Georce H. Pioneers, Oh! Pioneers—Historical Records and Accounts of 
the Early Pioneers of the District of Swan Lake, Manitoba, from Its Early Settle- 
ment, 1873-1950. Roland, Man.: The author. 1952. Pp. iv, 280. 

Jamieson, FrepEeRICK C. The Edmonton Hunt (Alberta Historical Review, I (1), 
April 1953, 21-33). Accounts of the buffalo hunting expeditions in spring and fall 
by the Métis people of the settlements of Edmonton, Lac Ste Anne, St. Albert, and 
Lac La Biche. 

Ramsay, WALTER Reeve. The Selkirk Colony on the Red River of the North and 
Its Profound Influence on Early Development of the Twin Cities: A Factual 
Research. St. Paul, Minn.: The author, 214 South Grotto. 1952. Pp. 25 (mimeo. ). 

SHERA, JoHN W. Poundmaker’s Capture of the Wagon Train in the Eagle Hills, 
1885 (Alberta Historical Review, 1 (1), April, 1953, 16-20). An incident of the 
rebellion of 1885. 

STaNLEY, GeorceE Dovucias. Medical Pioneering in Alberta (Alberta Historical 


Review, I (1), April, 1953, 6-15; Calgary Associate Clinic, Historical Bulletin, 
XVII (4), 75-8). 


(5) The Province of British Columbia 


Creecu, E. P. Brigade Trails of B.C. (The Beaver, outfit 283, March, 1953, 10-15). 
From 1812 to the 1860's the brigade trails of the Hudson’s Bay and North West 
companies were the only practical routes of travel from the head of navigation on 


the Fraser, and from Fort Okanagan on the Columbia, to the interior watershed 
of the Fraser. 
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Granville, Georgia & Seymour: A Diamond Jubilee (The Beaver, outfit 283, March, 
1953, 16-17). A brief account, with photographs, of the development of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company store in Vancouver. 

Jackson, Roy I. Sockeye from the Fraser (The Beaver, outfit 283, March, 1953, 
18-25). An account based in part on the records of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 

Kent, T. W. Power for Aluminum (The Beaver, outfit 283, March, 1953, 4-9). A 

description of the development at Kitimat, B.C.; drawings by Francis Lee Jaques. 


Vv. EDUCATIONAL HISTORY 





Association canadienne des Educateurs de Langue francaise. L’Enseignement 
frangais au Canada: Rapport du quatriéme Congrés tenu a@ Memramcook, N.B., 
les 5 et 6 aoiit 1951. Montréal: Le Centre de Psychologie et de Pédagogie. 1952. 
Pp. 311. $3.00. 

CaMERON, Matcotm H. V. Medical Education in Toronto (Calgary Associate 
Clinic, Historical Bulletin, XVII (4), Feb., 1953, 71-4). 

Contributions a l'étude des sciences de Thomme, no 1, 1952. Edité par le Centre 
de Recherches en Relations Humaines, Institut de Psychologie de l'Université de 
Montréal; Secrétaire du comité de rédaction, BERNARD Maruiot, O.P. Montréal: 
Librairie Dominicaine. 1952. Pp. 170. $4.00. Three of the articles are listed 
separately in this bibliography. 

FitTeEau, GERARD. Un Siécle au service de l'éducation (Relations, XII (144), déc. 
1952, 317-20; XIII (146), fév. 1953, 39-41). Articles on the establishment of the 
school inspectorate in Canada East, in 1851, and on the contribution of the school 
inspectors to education. 

Gmovux, Grorces-MicHeLt. La Charte Royale de l'Université Laval (Revue du 
Notariat, LV, 1952, 225-40). 

James, F. Cyrm. McGill—a Century Ago (McGill News, XXXIV (2), spring, 1953, 
6, 58-61). 

Maurau tt, Oxtvier. L’Université de Montréal (Les Cahiers des Dix, no 17, 1952, 
11-54). 

Mor, Joun. Methodism and Higher Education: A Qualification (Ontario History, 
XLIV (3), July, 1952, 109-28). 

Provost, Honorrus. Au berceau de Petit Séminaire de Québec (B.R.H., LIX (1), 
janv.-fév.-mars 1953, 5-10). The house of Guillaume Couillard, son-in-law of Louis 
Hébert, was the first home of the Petit Séminaire, founded in 1668. 

Smmpson, Anrta. Alexander Munro and Boularderie Academy (Dalhousie Review, 
XXXII (4), winter, 1953, 49-58). The life and work of an early settler in Cape 
Breton Island who was master of the Boularderie school from 1839 to about 1860. 

TALMAN, JAMEs J. and TaLMAN, RutH Davis. “Western”—1878-1953: Being the 
History of the Origins and Development of the University of Western Ontario 
during Its First Seventy-five Years. London, Ont.: The University of Western 

Ontario. 1953. Pp. xvi, 193. $3.00. To be reviewed later. 


VI. RELIGIOUS HISTORY 


Armstronc, C. H. A. One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of St. James Cathedral, 
Toronto (Canadian Churchman, LXXX (9), May 7, 1953, 137, 139-40). 

Brown, ARNOLD. What Hath God Wrought? A History of the Salvation Army in 
Canada. Toronto: The Salvation Army Printing and Publishing House. 1952. 
Pp. xii, 182, x. To be reviewed later. 

The Diocese of Yukon (Canadian Churchman, LXXX (8), April 16, 1953, 127-8). 

Gorpon, S. S. The Progress of the Hebrew Movement in Canada (Canadian Jewish 

Review, XXXV (26), March 27, 1953, 9, 99-101). An account of the work done 

by the Hebrew Culture Organization of Canada. 
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HerscHBERGER, Guy F. The Mennonite Church in the Second World War. Scottdale, 
Pa.: Mennonite Publishing House. 1951. Pp. xii, 308. $3.50. This book deals with 
the church in both Canada and the United States. 

O’Brien, Joun A. The American Martyrs: The Story of the Eight Jesuit Martyrs 
of North America. New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. [Toronto: S. J 
Reginald Saunders and Company Limited]. 1953. Pp. xii, 310. $4.75. To be 
reviewed later. 

Port Dalhousie, Ontario, St. Andrew’s United Church. Centennial, 1852-1952. [Port 
Dalhousie. 1952.] Pp. 24, illus. 50c. Obtainable from Mrs. Colborne Collins, 6 Ann 
St., Port Dalhousie, Ont. 

Sampson, R. K. The Diocese of Saskatoon (Canadian Churchman, LXXX (5), 
March 5, 1953, 69-71). 

Warre, Witt1aM C. Canon Cody of St. Paul’s Church. Foreword by Freperick H. 
Wixinson. Toronto: The Ryerson Press. 1953. Pp. xii, 220. $4.00. 

Woontey, E. C. The Bible in Canada. Toronto, Vancouver: J. M. Dent & Sons 
(Canada) Limited. 1953. Pp. viii, 320. $2.25. The history of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society in Canada. 


VIL GENEALOGY 


Aucer, Rotanp-J. Généalogie Léger (Mémoires de la Société généalogique cana- 
diene-frangaise, V (3), janv. 1953, 142-7). 

Campeau, Lucien. La Famille Léger (Mémoires de la Société généalogique cana- 
dienne-frangaise, V (3), janv. 1953, 133-41). 

Doucet, Mme Louts-Josepn. La Famille Joyal (Jouiel, Joyelle) (Mémoires de la 
Société généalogique canadienne-frangaise, V (3), janv. 1953, 155-65). 

Fapre-SuRVEYER, E. Jean-Baptiste Decharnay, notaire royal (B.R.H., LIX (1), 
janv.-fév.-mars 1953, 29-33). 

LaBEeRGE, ANNA. La Famille Laberge (Mémoires de la Société généalogique cana- 
dienne-frangaise, V (3), janv. 1953, 147-54). 


LEFEBVRE, JEAN-JacQues. Les Archambault au Conseil législatif: Quelques précisions 
sur Sir Horace, hon. Louis et hon. Pierre-Urgel Archambault (B.R.H., LIX (1), 
janv.-fév.-mars 1953, 23-8). 


VOI. BIBLIOGRAPHY 


BLACKBURN, Rosert, ed. A Joint Catalogue of the Serials in the Libraries of the 
City of Toronto. Fifth edition. Toronto: University of Toronto Press. 1953. Pp. iv, 
602. $5.00. 

Canada, Department of Resources and Development, National Parks Branch. Pub- 
lications of the National Museum of Canada (1913-1951). Ottawa. 1952. Pp. viii, 
125 (mimeo. ). 

Canada, Public Archives, Manuscript Division. Preliminary Inventory, Record 
Group 7: Governor General's Office. Ottawa: Queen’s Printer. 1953. Pp. 20. See 
p- 200. 

Hayne, D. M. La Premiére Edition de notre premier roman (B.R.H., LIX (1), 
janv.-fév.-mars 1953, 48-9). Notes on the 1837 edition of Influence d'un livre. 
Hudson’s Bay Company. Fur Trade and Writers (Canadian Author and Bookman, 
a autumn, 1952, 14-16, 18). A bibliography of works on the Canadian 

trade. 

Kupsch, Walter Oscar. Annotated Bibliography of Saskatchewan Geology, 1823-1951 
incl.). Saskatchewan Geological Survey, Report no. 9. Regina: Queen’s Printer. 
1952. Pp. 106, with map. $1.00. 

Lecterc, R., comp. Bibliographie des principales ceuvres d’Henri Bourassa (Mes 
Fiches, XVII (282), avril 1953, 23-6). 
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——— Bibliographie sur Henri Bourassa (Mes Fiches, XVII (282), avril 1953, 27-8), 

Lortiz, Monique. Les Relations biculturelles au Canada: Mémoire bibliographique 
(Contributions a l étude des sciences de Thomme, no 1, 1952, 11-55). 

MacDona.p, CuristINE, comp. Publications of the Governments of the North-West 
Territories, 1876-1905, and of the Province of Saskatchewan, 1905-1952. Regina: 
Legislative Library. 1952. Pp. 110. $1.75. 

Nova Scotia, Public Archives. Report of the Board of Trustees for the Year 1951. 
Halifax: Queen’s Printer. 1952. Pp. 29. Appendix B, pp. 13-29, contains documents 
that illustrate “the rise and fall of a movement on the part of the Assembly of 
Nova Scotia to express their appreciation of the Lieutenant Governors, by 
appropriating a sum of money for the purchase of a sword, or service of plate, 
or other testimonial.” The documents are of the period 1815-28. 

Racicot, Paut-Emie. Romans canadiens de 1952 (Relations, XIII (146), fév. 
1953, 47-8). 

Saskatchewan, Archives. Fifth Report of the Saskatchewan Archives Board for the 
Period June 1, 1950 to May 31, 1952. Regina: Queen’s Printer. 1952. Pp. 32. 

Wirnincton, Mary C., comp. A Catalogue of Manuscripts in the Collection of 
Western Americana Founded by William Robertson Coe, Yale University Library. 
New Haven: Yale University Press. 1952. Pp. x, 398, with map. $10.00 (U\S.). 
Material on western Canada is included. 


IX. ARTS AND SCIENCES 


(1) Literature, Art, and Music 


CARLETON, THELMA. Joan Buckley (Canadiana, IV (3), Christmas, 1952, 7). The 
second in a series of articles on “Men and Women in Canadian Life, Literature, 
and Art.” 

CoicaTe, Wiu1aM. The Toronto Art Students’ League: 1886-1904 (Ontario 
History, XLV (1), winter, 1953, 1-26). 

CREIGHTON, HELEN. The Songs of Nathan Hatt (Dalhousie Review, XXXII (4), 
winter, 1953, 59-66). Notes on the collecting of old and rare ballads in Nova 
Scotia. 

Horwoop, JEAN A. Newfoundland Folk Music (Canadian Library Association 
Bulletin, IX (5), March, 1953, 127-9). 

Lauvrizre, Emre. Autobiographie. Introduction et bibliographie par RENE Baupry. 
Cahiers acadiens, no 1. Saint-Joseph, N.-B.: Université Saint-Joseph. 1952. Pp. 40. 

Morin, Paut. René Chopin, poéte magicien (Qui?, IV (3), mars 1953, 41-6). The 
work of a contemporary French-Canadian poet. 

Morr, Victor. L’Art de la numismatique au Canada (Les Cahiers des Dix, 
no 17, 1952, 55-83). 

NELLIGAN, Emite. Poésies complétes, 1896-1899. Texte établi et annoté par Luc 
Lacourciere. Collection du Nénuphar: Les Meilleurs Auteurs canadiens. Montréal: 
Fides. 1952. Pp. 331. $2.50. 

Prerce, Lorne. The Ryerson Press (Canadian Library Association Bulletin, IX (5), 
March, 1953, 135-7). An account of the development of the Ryerson Press, the 
oldest publishing house in Canada. 

Taytor, Brian H. Canadian Music Today (Canadian Forum, XXXII (385), Feb., 
1953, 249-50). 

TrepanteR, Lion. Oscar Martel, violiniste et professeur (1848-1924) (Qui?, IV (3), 
mars 1953, 47-56). Biographical notes on a Canadian composer and musician. 


(3) Geography, Transportation, and Migration 


Dow inc, Epwarp J., ed. Ships that Never Die: Brief Accounts of Forty-five Well- 
Known Ships of the Great Lakes. Marine Historical Society of Detroit, no. 1. 
Detroit. 1952. Pp. ii, 46. $1.25. Available from Kenneth E. Smith, Treasurer, 
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Marine Historical Society of Detroit, Highland Park 3, Mich. Reprinted from the 
Society’s monthly journal, the Detroit Marine Historian; includes accounts of 12 
Canadian ships. 

KuscHEL, Georce F. Canada Southern Bridge Company (Western Ontario Historical 
Notes, X (3), Sept., 1952, 92-7). The Canada Southern Bridge Company, formed 
in 1873 to build and operate the section of the Canada Southern Railway from 
Amherstburg to Trenton, Michigan, played an important part in the early develop- 
ment of Essex County. 

LaNnDON, Frep. The Midland City (Inland Seas, VIII (3), fall, 1952, 212-13). 
Notes on one of the oldest passenger boats on the Great Lakes today. 

McNatty, G. Frep. The Province of Alberta: Geographical Aspects. Issued by 
Publicity Bureau, Department of Economic Affairs, Alberta. Ottawa: Canadian 
Geographical Society. 1952. Pp. 30. 

McPHEDRAN, Marie. Cargoes on the Great Lakes. Illustrated by Dorotuy IveEns. 
Toronto: The Macmillan Company of Canada Limited. 1952. Pp. 226. $2.75. An 
account of shipping on the Great Lakes. 

Marr, Norman. The Columbia River Basin (Canadian Geographical Journal, 
XLV (2), Aug., 1952, 68-83). 

Mercer, G. A. The Province of Newfoundland: Geographical Aspects. Revised by 
G. A. Frecker. Ottawa: Canadian Geographical Society. 1952. Pp. 31. 

PHELAN, V. C. Organisation of Migration into Canada (International Labour 
Review, LXV, March, 1952, 321-47). 

PutNaAM, Donaup F., ed. Canadian Regions: A Geography of Canada. London: 
J. M. Dent & Sons Ltd. [Toronto: J. M. Dent & Sons (Canada) Limited]. 1952. 
Pp. x, 601. $9.00. To be reviewed later. 

Ror, Frank Gupert. Early Agriculture in Western Canada in Relation to 
Climatic Stability (Agricultural History, XXVI (3), July, 1952, 104-23). 

Rupnyc’kyj, J. B. Slavic Linguistic Atlas of Canada and USA (Orbis: Bulletin inter- 
national de documentation linguistique (Louvain: Centre International de Dia- 
lectologie Générale), I (1), 1952, 109-12). 
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LiBRARIES, ARCHIVES, AND MUSEUMS 


The Public Archives of Canada has published another preliminary inventory 
of documents in the Manuscript Division. This one lists documents of the 
Governor General's Office (the G series). There is an appendix listing pre- 
Confederation records of governors and administrators of various provinces 
and colonies, as well as some documents from the Governor General's Office, 
1867-1952. 

The National Museum of Canada has published a list of all its publications 
over the period 1913-1951. 

The Public Archives of Nova Scotia has published the journal and letters of 
Colonel Charles Lawrence, Superintendent of the Settlement of Foreign 
Protestants at Lunenburg in the summer of 1753. There is an introduction by 
the Provincial Archivist, D. C. Harvey. Professor Harvey's twenty-first report 
as Archivist has also been published. 

Public Archives of Manitoba. A full-time Archivist, Mr. H. Bowfield, was 
appointed in July, 1952. He has issued a mimeographed report of the activities 
and recent acquisitions of the provincial Archives. A similar > = has been 
made by Mr. J. L. Johnston, Provincial Librarian, on behalf of the Legislative 
Library of the Province of Manitoba. 

The Saskatchewan Archives Board states in its fifth report that the “most 
important accession during the past two years is the collection of personal and 
ministerial papers of the Hon. Walter Scott, first premier of the province.” 

Provincial Library of the Government of Alberta. Among recent acquisitions 
have been two albums of biographical data relating to Western pioneers, and 
the William Pearce Manuscript, containing material on transportation and 
communications in the four western provinces. 


Locat HisroricAL SOCIETIES 


Grand Manan Historical Society. President, Mr. Buchanan Charles; secre- 
tary, Mr. L. Keith Ingersoll, Seal Cove, Grand Manan, N.B. 

La Société historique de Québec has published its fifth Cahier d'Histoire 
entitled Une Petite Québécoise devant Thistoire (Mére Catherine de Saint- 
Augustin) by Canon Lionel Groulx. President, M. Cyrille-F. Delage; secretary, 
Yabbé Honorius Provost, Laval University. 

Historical Society of Arguenteuil County continues to maintain its museum 
at Carillon, open from April to November. President, Mr. Benjamin Howell; 
secretary, Mrs. Beatrice Robertson, St. Andrews East, Que. 

Head-of-the-Lake Historical Society. Two recent addresses presented to the 
Society were “History of the Post Office in Hamilton” by Mr. Charles D. Stipe 
and “Magistrates and Courts in Wentworth County” by Mr. Harvey 
McCulloch, Q.C. 

La Société historique du Nouvel-Ontario. Among papers heard before the 
Society in the last year were “Les Origines de Timmins” by Rodolphe Tremblay 
and “La Canalisation du Saint-Laurent” by Rev. Fr. Lorenzo Cadieux, S.]. 
Three more numbers of “Documents historiques” have been published. 
President, Dr. Rémi Millette; secretaries, Rev. Fr. Lorenzo Cadieux, S.J., and 
Rev. Fr. Charles Dubé, S.J., Collége du Sacré-Coeur, Sudbury. 

Essex County Historical Association. A centennial history of Essex County 
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and the city of Windsor is being prepared by Dr. Neil F. Morrison, of the 
Windsor Board of Education. Its publication is planned for 1954. 

The Finnish Canadian Historical Society hopes to publish the first section 
of a history of early Finnish Canadians {ig70-1914) by the end of 1953. 
President, Mr. Antti Heiskanen; secretary, Mr. John Luowa, P.O. Box 78, 
Copper Cliff, Ontario. 





CHAMPLAIN SOCIETY 

The Forty-sixth Annual Report announces plans for publications over the 
next several years, including a volume by Professor G. S. Graham on the 
Walker pl against Quebec in 1711, and a volume of Carnarvon-Duff 
correspondence to be edited by Professor F. H. Underhill. 

Mr. Kaye Lamb has succeeded Mr. Harold C. Walker, Q.C., as President. 
Professor J. B. Conacher is Honorary Editor, and Miss Julia Jarvis is Editor 
and Executive Secretary. 

UNESCO 

The fifth volume of Study Abroad (1952-3) lists fellowships and other 
educational opportunities available in sixty-seven countries and territories. 
This handbook, as well as other UNESCO publications, can be obtained from 
the University of Toronto Press. 


AMERICAN HIsTORICAL ASSOCIATION, Paciric Coast BRANCH 
The annual meeting was held on December 28-30, 1952, at the University 
of British Columbia. Among the papers relating to Canada were: “The 
Changing Relations of Canada and the United States since the Second World 
War” by F. H. Soward; “The Klondike Gold Rush” by Stuart R. Tompkins; 
and “The United Church of Canada in British Columbia” by John Goodfellow. 


Harotp ApaAmMs INNIS MEMORIAL FUND 


This Fund has been established by the Board of Governors of the University 
of Toronto to honour the memory of the late Professor H. A. Innis. The 
following projects will be financed by the Fund: preparation for publication, 
and publication, of any manuscripts found in Professor Innis’s papers which 
are sufficiently finished to warrant publication; the —— and publication 
of a memorial volume; the republication of some of his books and papers 
which are out of print or otherwise relatively inaccessible; and promotion of 
research and publication in the fields of study in which he was interested. 

Contributions, payable to the University of Toronto, should be sent to 
Professor V. W. Bladen, 273 Bloor Street West, Toronto. An official receipt, 
valid for Canadian income tax purposes, will be issued by the Chief 
Accountant. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

The President of the Canadian Historical Association, Colonel C. P. Stacey, 
has forwarded the following letter for publication in the Review, at the 
suggestion of its writer, Douglas Leechman of the National Museum, Ottawa: 

“In the course of my field work for the National Museum of Canada, I have 
had occasion to visit many towns in Canada and to meet people who are 
interested in archaeology and in recent history. Almost invariably I discover, 
especially among the older pioneer settlers. a keen desire to have their local 
history compiled and recorded while it is still alive in the memory of at least 
some of the older ones. In a few cases, Medicine Hat, for example, the 
experiences of the first settlers have been preserved by means of tape record- 
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ing equipment. In other towns, as you are well aware, local historical societies 
have collected diaries and other documentary material. In spite of these — 
admirable efforts, a great deal more remains to be done and much important 7 
material is being lost for lack of systematic collection and preservation of early 
papers and reminiscences. This, I feel strongly, is a most serious matter, 
for such records are the foundation on which future historical research must ~ 
be based. 

“It occurred to me that you, in your position as President of the Canadian 
Historical Association, could advance the proposal which I am making. That 
is, that university students, majoring in history or who are making history an 
important part of their studies, should be sent out on summer field trips to 
interview appropriate people, collect what diaries and records may be avail- 
able, and in every other way feasible acquire or copy historical records of the 
district in which they are working. This would not only give them a practical 
knowledge of what historical research involves, but would also awaken them 
to the fertile fields for investigation which lie so close at hand. 

“An essential part of the proposal is that the students, having finished their 
field work, should prepare a report to be submitted to their university instructor 
and that academic credits should be given in proportion to the value of 
the report and the ability shown by the student. This would have the effect 
of increasing their interest in the work and of giving it tangible importance 
that it might otherwise lack. 

“I quite realize that the financial outlay has to be considered. In some cases, 
no doubt, individual students would be able and willing to meet their own 
expenses. In other cases, funds might be made available from some Foundation 
whose function it is to encourage research and disseminate technical 
publications.” 

BorTHWICK INSTITUTE 


The archives of the Archdiocese of York, a collection of about a million 
documents dating from the thirteenth century, have been deposited at St 
Anthony’s Hall, York, England, opened in May, 1953, as the Borthwick 
Institute. The first director of the Institute is the Reverend J. S. Purvis, who 
as archivist to the diocesan registrar has long worked with the documents. 
Visiting scholars interested in ecclesiastical, social, and economic history will 
be welcome and given every facility of the Institute. 
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